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An Exampte 





To the Editor of the Magazine of Music. 
216 VICTOR STREET, GREAT GRIMBSY, 
March 12, 1888. 


DEAR SIR, — I have just succeeded in adding 
another subsctiber to the Magazine, and she would 
like to know what would be the cost of the Christmas 
Number without the waltz (‘My Love”), as. she 
would like particularly to have the portraits given 
with it. 

I am introducing the Magazine wherever I can. 
I consider it the best musical paper that has ever 
been published in England, and the price is so small 
one is surprised more people do not take it. 

I was astonished when I came to this town (two 
and a half years ago) to find it was entirely unknown 
here, I have succeeded in getting five subscribers 
to it, and they have got some more, as I find it is 
getting better known every month now. I have 
had to present the first copy to get. subscribers ; 
and if all the present subscribers would do the same, 
we should soon have the largest circulation in the 
world ; for I find it is the getting the first number 
which is the stopgap. * : 

I wish you every success, and will-do my best to 
introduce our Magazine wherever I may be. 

Will you kindly answer my question as to price 
of Christmas Number, as I ‘think I remember seeing 
it stated it would be more money after a certain date. 
The waltz I have ‘made the lady a. present of, so-she 
will not need another copy.—Yours sincerely, 

Joun A, THOMAS. 

* We shall be pleased to forward copies of Magazine, Part 1 
of the present volume, to those who think they can follow this 
example. 
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WE often complain, and justly, of the high 
hats in which, for some inscrutable reason in 
the laws of fashion, our fair friends deck but 
not adorn their heads in public places. (What 
an outcry they would raise did men keep on 
their hats whether “top” or round!) However, 
things might be and have been worse, for in the 
early part of the century the ladies’ head-dresses 
were described by Mrs. Hannah More, who 
thus writes concerning these stupendous edifices : 
“Some ladies carry on their heads a large 
quantity of fruit, and yet they would despise a 
poor, useful member of society who carried it 
there for the purpose of selling it. Some, at the 
back of their perpendicular caps, hang three or 
four ostrich feathers of different colours.” Of 
eleven young ladies,at a family party, she writes : 
“T protest I hardly do them justice when I pro- 
nounce that they had among them on their heads 
an acre and a half of shrubbery, besides slopes, 
sass plots, tulip-beds, clumps of peonies, 
kitchen gardens, and greenhouses.” Alas, for 
the absurdities of fashion! “As it was in the 
beginning, so it is, and ever w#d/ be,” etc. 








| MRS. More had the general prejudice of her 
time and class against music on Sundays. 
While staying with the Garricks, music being 
proposed one Sunday evening, David turned to 
| Hannah and said, “ Nine” (a name he had given 
_ her because she was equal to all the muses 
| rolled in one), “you are a Sunday woman. Retire 
to your room ; I will recall you when the music 
| is over.” 
| eh > 
| HORACE WALPOLE, in defending himself and 
| other people of fashion from Hannah More’s 
_ charge of Sabbath-breaking, told Hannah More 
| that the fourth commandment was meant for 
working people, but never intended for persons 
of fashion, who have no occasion to fest, as they 
never do anything on the other days, and indeed 
at the time the law was made’ there were no 
people of fashion. Hannah More continues, 
“He really pretended to be in earnest, and we 
parted mutually unconverted, he lamenting that 
I had.fallen into the heresy of puritanical 
strictness, and I lamenting that he is a person 
of fashion for whom the ten commandments 
were not made.” 


& & & 


SPEAKING of the “ Ten Commandments,” the 
late Maurice Strakosch has quaintly, but not 
irreverently, so named his code of instructions 
for the training of the voice. Instructions from 
so celebrated a teacher and impresario will be 
eagerly sought by all vocalists. The book is 
now in the press, and we hope next month to 
fully review same for our readers. 


& & 


ALL who are interested in the increasing 
efforts now being made for the welfare and 
occupation of the blind, should visit the Royal 
Normal College and Academy of Music for the 
Blind at Norwood—listen to their performances, 
examine their work, and employ and recommend 
them as pianoforte tuners, for which many are 
especially trained by Mr. A. J. Hipkins. At the 
annual meeting on the Ist ult. at Grosvenor 
House, the Duke of Westminster presiding, the 
report read was exceedingly encouraging. Mr. 
August Manns had spent a day in examining 
the musical department, with very favourable 
results. On February 25, Mr. Alfred Hollins, 
one of the most promising pupils of the College, 
was the player on. the Handel organ at the 
Crystal Palace. This talented young artist 
has since sailed for America, where he has 
professional engagements. 


& & & 


| WHO is benefited by ordinary street music? 
A very long pause might here be. indicated. 
Who is aggrieved by ordinary street music? 
A perfect chorus of replies may be supposed 
to follow this query. Who encourages street 
| music? - This is to us an insoluble mystery. 


| | bos 


’ 

THE English people are in some things very 
| patient, or shall we say supine? But although 
| this long-suffering quality in householders pre- 
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vents them from rushing out in a body and: 
dispersing the army of organ-grinders in our 
midst, still we can hardly imagine their giving 
payment to their tormentors to any appreciable 
extent. How is it, then, that they continue 
to flourish, and hold their ground with impudent 
tenacity, even ferocity, if meddled with ? 


& & 


IN some aspects, the quelling of this nuisance 
looks hopeless, because there is so strong a 
tendency in.these days for every man to do 
what he pleases, regardless of his fellows. We 
certainly live in a-remarkably tolerant age. 
Joht Leech died of noise, his disease being 
well recognised. Who knows how many more 
have been driven into illness, mental and 
physical, or at least had their illness mortally 
aggravated by the same cause?" 


& & 


AFTER we went to press last month, Dr. 
Mackenzie was elected Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music. The contest between 
himself and Mr. Barnby was a perfectly friendly 
one, but the latter has thought it best to resign 
the post of conductor at the Academy. Both 
candidates were formerly students at the Royal 
Academy. Dr. Mackenzie is in the prime of 
life and of musical maturity. 


_ bs 


THE claims of the two candidates were very 
nearly equal. Seven votes were recorded for 
Dr. Mackenzie, and six for Mr. Barnby,—one 
more vote would have been given for Mr. 
Barnby but for the unavoidable absence of the 
voter, in which case it would have depended upon 
the chairman’s casting vote, 


& & & 


MDLLE. MARIE SOLDAT made her first 
appearance in England at the 28th Concert of 
the Bach Choir, in St. James’s Hall, 1st March. 
Her playing in Brahms’ concerto for violin and 
orchestra was a severe test, but she stood it 


well. . 
b&b * 4 


MDLLE. SOLDAT is a pupil of Dr. Joachim, 
and does the utmost credit to her master. Her 
playing is more vigorous than we have ever 
heard from a lady (placing Madame Norman 
Neruda out of the question), and is also re- 
markably pure in tone. When playing with 
her master at the Popular Concert, roth March, 
her similarity to him in manner was very, 
evident. 

 & 


A STORY is going the round of the German 
papers, to the effect that when Von Biilow con- 
ducted the great orchestral concerts at St. 
Petersburg, he requested the members of the 
orchestra to bring lead-pencils with them to re- 
hearsal, in order that they might mark on their 
parts the directions given by him. When it 
became Rubinstein’s turn to conduct these con- 
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certs, however, the gentlemen of the orchestra | be a member of the troupe. It was further | 
were required to bring bits of india-rubber with | stated that the Duke of Argyll had sent his 
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them, for the purpose of effacing the said marks. 
beh 

Iv is-a curious thing to reflect on the cause of 
the pertinacious encores which must weary 
musicians as much as they compliment them. 
If a movement or a song so strongly appeals to 
the hearers that they cannot refrain from the 
demand for its repetition, and do not know 


when they may have the chance of hearing it | 


again, there is something to be said in favour of 
the indulgence. But by what occult means do 
performers know the wishes of their applauders ? 
Generally they respond at length by giving 
something quite different ; and, indeed, it is in 
certain cases simply taking a piece off the pro- 
gramme and calling it an encore. 
& & 

In Paris, lately, M. Lamoureux, who set his 
face against the custom, was forced, after a pro- 
tracted struggle, to yield. The battle took ten 


minutes, at the close of which M. Lamoureux | 
By that time the bulk of the | 


gave way. 
audience, and even many of the original re- 
demanders, had, no doubt, grown weary of it all. 
Perhaps it would be a good plan to try yielding 
at once and surfeiting the public, treating them 
like children with sweets ; they may then have 
too much of a good thing, and be more careful 
how they bring it upon themselves. 
& & g 

A CERTAIN irritable operatic manager was 
once recommended to engage a Kapellmeister, 
of whom as it happened he had no very high 
opinion. “What!” he cried, in righteous in- 
dignation. ‘“ Call D. a good musician! Why, 
he doesn’t know an andante from a pianissimo !” 


& d & 

A SINGER was boasting of the furore she had 
aroused when on tour. “Only think,” she 
remarked to her assembled colleagues, “in 
Milan the enthusiasm was so great that they 
took the horses out of my carriage.” “ Really,” 
said one of the other ladies innocently. “ Then 
how did you manage to get home?” 


A WELL-KNOWN violinist, Franz Fridberg, 


sum she would renounce her project, since it 

was not fitting that the sister-in-law of the 
Princess Louise should turn comedian. To this 

| Lady Colin replied, that she would have no 

| dealings with the Duke until he became—a 

| theatrical manager ! 

| fe  & 

AN American is said to have invented a 
musical carriage, which plays ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” 
and other airs of a like nature. The music 
only comes to an end when the carriage stops. 
If this is a railway carriage, long journeys will 
now be robbed of half their terrors. 

& & 
REMENYI AT GRAHAMSTOWN, S. AFRICA— 
| His PROGRAMME, — “Ye Violist, after ye 
interval, will resume his work with ye greatest 
pleasure in spyte of those who have had enough. 
| Ye Musick Pieces which he will Play will be 
|a Hungarian ‘Eroica’ composed by himself. 
Thereupon will follow a very Bigge and Im- 
portant Piece of Music, written by ye ancyent 
Viol Master, Giuseppe Tartini, who was by 
birth an Italian, and thereupon a short Piece 
will be Discoursed on ye G Stryng, called Aria, 
composed by Bach. An Ave Maria written 
‘by Jacob Arcadelt, a French Maistre de 
Chapelle, who lived in ye 16th century, and on 
whose Melodie Remenyi wrote contrapuntal 
Varyations, of which ye Ghost of ye Old 
Magister approveth (this is so). By this time 
methinks ye Violist, and moreover hys hearers, 
_ will have had quite enough of it, and he will 
| finish hys Musickal Menu by a very short, 
| pleasynge, and sweet dessert, pour la bonne 
| bouche, and this will consist of a Valse, which 
| goeth slowly, and another movement, which 
| goeth hoppynge, and is mostly played with ye 
Left Hand. (It is very extraordinary—in sooth, 
those persons who do not hear it, would not 
| believe it.) Both pieces are composed by a 
lyvinge Musick Master yclept Delibes. This is 
ye End, and everybody can Go. Important 
Notice !—‘ Nobody is obliged to be pleased.’ 
That’s All.” 








he Bh & 
THE great success of Nikita at the Festivals 


| lawyer to the lady to inquire for what annual 


was once playing at a concert in a little Swedish | of the 1st and 17th March has led to her re- 
town when he discovered that he had left the | engagement for another Festival in the Albert 
music of one of his solos at Stockholm. He | Hall on the evening of Easter Monday, where 
therefore begged the director of the concert to} she will sing with Mr. Sims Reeves and 
communicate to the public that he would play a | Madame Antoinette Sterling. By special re- 
Fantasie by Ernst instead of the announced | quest she will_repeat ‘‘The Last Rose of Sum- 


. . . . | 
piece, which was Paganini’s “‘ Hexentanz.” The 


director promised to do so, and begged Fridberg 
to play, in addition, a concerto of Wieniawski. 
This the latter agreed to do if sufficiently 
applauded after his first solo. What was his 
horror and consternation on hearing the director 
step forward and announce: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, Herr Fridberg will substitute a 
Fantasie by Ernst for the ‘ Hexentanz,’ which 
he has forgotten. If sufficiently applauded, he 
will also play a concerto of Wieniawski !” 
& & 

THE Paris correspondent of the Gold Field 

Times, an African paper, telegraphed a para- 


graph about the “Lohengrin” scandal in the | 
The cable must have got a | 


French capital. 
little mixed, for the telegram was printed as 


follows : “In consequence of the anti-German | 


demonstration in Paris, Herr Lohengrin has 
withdrawn for the present to Hanover.” 

A FUNNY story appeared in one of the 
Viennese papers, to the effect that on the next 


visit of the English operetta company to Vienna, | 


the beautiful Lady “‘ Hedwig” Campbell would 


mer” and the “Echo Song,” besides singing 
| a dainty little song, “I know not why,” written 
_by Mr. Le Roy expressly for his niece and 


| pupil. 
fae & & & 

THE following is the route of the continental 
tournée from which Nikita has just returned :— 
| Berlin, Hamburg, Altona, Liibeck, Bremen, 
, Hanover, Brunswick, Magdeburg, Leipzig, 
| Dresden, Wiesbaden, Dusseldorf, Duisburg, 
| Crefeld, Antwerp, Brussels, Louvain, Darm- 
stadt, Mayence, Mannheim, Carlsruhe, Stutt- 
gart, Munich, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Pressburg, 
Graz, Briinn, Prague, Frankfort, and Cologne. 

‘  & & 

AN illustration which shows that Nikita does 
not consider herself a stranger :— 

The other day, a gentleman who happened to call, 
| said, “You speak English very well, Mademoiselle 
Nikita.” There was a roguish twinkle in Nikita’s 
eyes as she replied, ‘‘Oh, I’m so glad you think so! 
Are you quite sure?” 
well indeed.” ‘‘ But isn’t my accent rather bad? 
Now, tell me the truth.” “‘ Oh no, you have a very 


Tableau ! 


‘* Certainly, you speak it very | 


fair accent, very fair indeed.” ‘‘ Well, I am English, | 
at least American.” 
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HE great event of the past month to 
concert-goers has been the return of 
Madame Schumann. This venerable 
and most gifted artist, the queen of our 
brilliant pianistes, made her first re-appearance 


‘at the Monday Popular Concert of February 27, 


and the welcome she received was a thing to 
remember for the rest of her days; it was 
rather the first of a series of ovations, for the 
ardour grew upon hearing her special charac- 
teristics as a player unimpaired. Absolute 
comprehension, perfect rendering, and entire 
self-forgetfulness—these supreme qualities shine 
in Madame Schumann’s work and _ bearing. 
Taking all the qualities of brain and heart and 
hands together, she may, or others may for 
her, still claim the pre-eminence, which, doubt- 
less, all younger pianistes gladly render. Her 
memories of departed great ones in the realm 
of music, and her own simple nobleness, set her 
apart and give her a prominent place among 
the greatest artists of the nineteenth century, 
Her first solo was Beethoven’s sonata, “ Les 
adieu, l’absence et le retour ;” and, as at its 
close the cheering continued after she had three 
times mounted the platform steps, she delighted 
us by a brilliant performance of a short com- 
position by her late husband. Miss Lisa Leh- 
mann achieved a triumph, for, impatient as we 
were to see and hear Madame Schumann, her 
beautiful singing of Gordigiani’s “O sanctis- 
sima Vergine” earned for her a triple recall. 
The other works were Beethoven’s Quartet in 
C sharp minor, and Mozart’s Divertimento in 
E flat major, the players being MM. Joachim, 
Ries, Strauss, and Piatti. The hall was crowded 
in every part, as it was on the following Satur- 
day, the 3rd ult., when Madame Schumann 
played her husband’s “ Etudes symphoniques” 
as a solo. Madame Norman Neruda was the 
leading violinist on this occasion, in the absence 
of Dr. Joachim at the Crystal Palace. Schu- 
bert’s Quintet in C major and Haydn’s Quartet 
in D major, Op. 71, were the concerted works, 
and Miss Bertha Moore the singer. 

Again, on Monday the 5th ult., the attend- 
ance was undiminished, and also the heartiness 
of the applause which greeted the gentle and 
dignified lady, who on this occasion played 
three pieces by Scarlatti—1, Allegrissimo in 
G minor; 2, Andante, C minor; 3, Allegro in 
C Major. The intricacies of Scarlatti’s difficult 
style were rendered with finished grace and 
delicate expertness by Madame Schumann, who 
brought out all the salient points, and left 
nothing to be desired. She Seemed much 
pleased with the appreciation the music re- 
ceived; and it is particularly noteworthy in 
both Madame Schumann and Dr. Joachim, that 
they evidently lose themselves in the composers 
whose music they render, and this notwith- 
standing their own personal popularity. Messrs. 
Joachim, Ries, Hollander, Gibson, and Piatti 
gave a very fine performance of Mozart’s lovely 
Quintet in G minor, No. 6, the varied pathos of 
which in the first four movements and the bril 
liant finale, were enough in themselves for an 
evening’s enjoyment, as rendered by such 
artists. 

Mr. Henschel really shared the honours of 
the evening with Madame Schumann. His 
masterly musicianship is never at fault. On 
this occasion he sang to his own accompanl- 
ment Loewe’s “Erl King” (a most dramatic 
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and beautiful setting of the well-known legend), 
and Schumann’s “ Two Grenadiers,”» <with 
such eloquence and spirit that in both he 
was vociferously encored, and thrice re- 
called —indeed, it was a rather exciting 
contest between singer and audience, which 
should have their own way; and Mr, Henschel 
triumphed, bowing. with as much humour as 
respect to his admirers in front and behind 
him. Madame Schumann, Messrs. Joachim 
and Piatti, played Schumann’s Fantaisiestiicke, 
Op. 88; and this excellent concert ended with 
Haydn’s Quartet in G major. Saturday, the 
roth ult., Haydn’s bright and delightful Quartet 
in E flat major, Op, 64, No. 2, and the same 
composer’s Trio in major, were the concerted 
works. Madame Schumann played Mendels- 
sohn’s Andante with variations in E flat, Op. 82, 
and Two Carons by Schumann, and _ also 
vouchsafed another piece to. the yociferous 
demands of her large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Dr. Joachim played the. Adagio and 
Presto from’ Spohr’s duet in D minor, Op, 39, 
for two violins, with his very clever pupil Mdlle, 
Soldat ; and Miss Kate Flinn sang with much } 
grace and purity of tone two chatming songs by 
Cowen (one of which, “ Snowflakes,” appeared 
in April 1886 in the Magazine of Music), and 
two dainty French songs by Godard, “ Chanson 
de Florian” and “ Suis-je belle.” The hall was 
crowded from orchestra to gallery, wy 
** * 

ON Monday the 12th ult, a quartet. and. trio 
of Beethoven’s, Mendelssohn's Caprice in F 
sharp minor, most. brilliantly played by Miss” 
Fanny Davies, and another duet from Spohr, 
made up an enjoyable concert. The duet was 
exquisitely played by Dr. Joachim and Miss 
Emily Skinner. Miss Skinner is the most 
graceful of the three young lady violinists 
whose playing with their master has been such 
a feature in this season’s concerts since his 
arrival, ; 


y, * * ® 


Dr. JOACHIM’S absence from the Saturday 
concert at St, James’s Hall, the 3rd ult., was 
due to his engagement at the Crystal Palace 
Concert, which attracted the largest audience 
this year. So full was that wide area that many 
could not find admission. The concert com- 
menced with Mendelssohn’s “Lovely Melusina,” 
and lovely it certainly was under the hands of 
Mr. Manns and his orchestra. Dr. Joachim 
introduced a youthful pupil, who either played 
exceptionally well, or her deficiencies were com- 
pletely covered by her great master.. We prefer, 
however, to give her her due share of the praise 
merited by the delightful performance of Bach’s 
concerto for two violins and. string orchestra. 


The deservedly popular Miss Lisa Lehmann, |. 


who is now essaying.more serious music than 
the dainty French songs to which she has accus- 
tomed us, was much applauded for her singing 
of Saint-Saéns’ air from the 19th Psalm, 
“Thou, O Lord, art my Protector and my 
Redeemer.” Her voice is hardly strong enough 
for the Palace, but it is always pure and free 
from trick of any kind, Dr. Joachim played 
with the orchestra Brahms’ Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra, and, alone, Bach’s delightful 
Saraband and Bourrée, in both gaining un- 
bounded applause. Miss Lehmann sang an air 
from “ Freischiitz,” antl Liszt’s symphonic poem 
“Les Préludes” was given. Last, but not least 
in the record of this memorable Palace concert, 
was Beethoven's Second Symphony in D (Op, 
46); as music, the gem of the entertainment, 
though Dr. Joachim’s splendid. playing was the 
Principal feature of the occasion... The concert 
of the previous Saturday was specially notable 
for Miss Fanny Davies’ admirable playing in 


The Symphony Concerts have come to the 
end-of their second season, and although they 
aré not a financial success, their advance in 
popular favour is well marked, and Mr. Henschel 
announces a third series to commence in 
November. . Mr. Henschel’s own well-deserved 
popularity, his energy and perseverance, and 
the excellence of his orchestra and of the music 
performed, ought to win their way to the front, 
and we have little doubt that they will: The 
last three concerts were particularly interesting. 
On February 21, Brahm’s double Concerto was 
played for the second time in England, and a per- 
formance was given of Mr, Hamish MacCunn’s 
orchestral ballad, entitled “The Ship o’ the 
Fiend,” which has already been heard at the 
Crystal Palace. Certainly our young musicians 
have abundant courage in their choice of style 
and subject, and Mr. Henschel and Mr. Manns 
have given them every assistance. Rarely do 
young composers hear their works produced by. 
two such orchestras, under such admirable 
direction. The principal points’ of interest in 
the work are the picturesque orchestration, and 
the national ‘characteristics of Scottish music 
which it presents. The afternoon concert, 
February 29, was well attended, the Princess of 
Wales and her daughters being present, and 
giving an excellent hint to stall occupiers, by 
waiting outside the concert room until the 
overture was over, The overture was Men-. 
delgsohn's lovely “Meerestille,” with its. two 
companion pictures’ of *“Calm Sea” and 
“Prosperous Voyage.” ~The programme (a 
valuable work, by the way, in shilling parts !) 
felicitously quotes thus, concerning the first— 

** It is the mirror of the stars, where all 
Their hosts within the concave firmament, 
Gay marching to the music of the spheres, 

Can see themselves at once.” 


The second depicts ‘The winds of heaven 
blowing free, and the ships go merrily on to 
their destined haven.” 

Mr. Fritz Hartvigson gave a splendid render- 
ing of the pianoforte part of Liszt’s “ Dance of 
Death,” or “ Todtentanz,” Phantastic variations 
on the old chant, “Dies Ire,” for pianoforte 
and orchestra, Beethoven’s noble Pastoral 
Symphony, ever welcome, fresh as nature, and 
towering over other compositions, followed. 
“The whole is 2 colossal masterpiece, destined 
to be for all time the despair of imitators.” 
Mrs. Henschel and Miss M. Hall sang Berlioz’ 
“ Duo-nocturne,” from “ Beatrice et Bénédict ; ” 
and sang it with excellent e/isct, though Miss 
Hall’s voice wavers with twemolo as though 
blown about by the wind. The last item in the 
programme was Wagner’s overture to the 
“ Flying Dutchman.” ‘ 

The last concert, March 6, was made specially 
interesting by Cowen’s Symphony in F, and 
Liszt’s symphonic poem “Tasso.” The latter, 
though not new, is a novelty, from the fact that 
it has not been heard for many years. Both 
works were greatly enjoyed and applauded. 
The audience was not large. The next series 
of these excellent concerts will commence on 
November 20, and will comprise ten evening 
and two afternoon concerts. 

ee *** 

ON Saturday, 17th ultimo, four noticeable con- 
certs took place. At the Popular, St. James’s 
Hall was crowded by the lovers of Beethoven’s 
noble sonatas, the “ Moonlight” being admir- 
ably rendered by Mdille. Janotha alone, and the 
“ Kreatyer” in conjunction with Dr. Joachim. 
Mdlle. Janotha also gave Chopin’s “ Funeral 
March” as an encore, The “ Kreatyer.” is a 
delight of which the Popular audiences are never 
weary, and every note was followed with the 
keenest pleasure. 


AT the same time, Mdlie. Kleeberg was dis- 
coursing sweet music at the Crystal Palace 
concert ; and Mendelssohn’s beautiful concerto 
in C minor attracted a goodly audience. The 
solo was a suite by Handel, brilliantly played 
by Mdlle. Kleeberg, who gave one of Field’s 
nocturnes (by way of contrast) ag-an encore. 
Goldmark’s “Country Wedding” Symphony 
was given by the orchestra with finished grace 
and spirit ; also Dr. Mackenzie’s “ Belle Dame 
sans merci,” and Schumann’s “ Manfred” 
Overture. Mrs. Hutchinson sang Gounod’s fine 
Recitative and Aria from “La reine de Saba,” 
“Plus grand dans son obscurité,” and two 
German songs by Fischof. 

: : #2 @ 

BEING St. Patrick’s night, two concerts, 
‘chiefly composed of Irish music, were given at 
the Albert and the St. James’s Halls. At the 
latter concert the most popular vocalists were 
Miss Lisa Lehmann, Madame Sterling, Mr. 
Lloyd, and Mr. Santley; while at the former, 
the youthful songstress, Nikita, took her place 
among thé véterans.- Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone 
were présent, the great statesman wearitig 
the Shamrock in his button-hole, and heartily 
applauding’ Nikita; who sang “ Batti, batti,” 
‘I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,” 
“Come back to Erin,” and the “Echo Song,” 
very successfully; her wonderfully power- 
ful and sustained tones ringing through the 
vast building. Madame [Patey and Mr. Sims 


“Reeves were also encored, It is remarkable 


how the veteran tenor preserves his voice ; at 
times it filled the hall, but as Reeves afterwards 
remarked, “ It is not difficult to sing in a large 
hall, ¢f you know how to emit the voice pro- 
perly.” Mr. Barrington Foote’s most noticeable 
song was “Father O'Flynn,” which he gave 
with considerable humour and power, and in 
response to many calls he repeated the last two 
stanzas, 
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HIS celebrated composer of vocal music 
died suddenly at Florence on Saturday, 
1oth ultimo, from apoplexy, with which he 
was seized while playing the pianoforte. 

He died twenty-four hours afterwards. He was 

born at Sinalunga, Siena, on May 9th, 1829. 

He followed music all his life, playing in public 

at. ten years of age; at eleven was in Rome, 

where he was made an honorary member of the 

Academica Filharmonica, Mr. Henry Drum- 

mond, M.P., took a great interest in him, and 

brought him to England, where$he remained 
till 1845—studying the piano and composition 
under Cipriani Potter, and the violin under 

Blagrove. In 1845, at the Conservatoire in 

Bologna, he attracted Rossini’s notice, and 

became his private pupil, In 1847 he took 

his degree, and returned to England, when he 
became a teacher of singing ; and at Newcastle 
he founded a musical society, which still exists, 

From this period London has; been his head- 

quarters, but he paid frequent visits to Italy, 

where his two operas, “ I] Mercato di Venezia” 
and “ Mattia Corvino,” were successful. Since 

1856 he has been‘a professor of singing at the 

Royal Academy of Music, where many eminent 

artists have profited by his counsels ; among 

them Grisi, Mario, Patti, Bosio, and Ronconi. 

Pinsuti has composed between 200 and 300 

songs, besides duets, and part songs, and piano- 

forte pieces, and his songs especially, have 
rendered him a favourite with the musical 
public, 
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OPERA HOUSE, DRESDEN, 


HERE are a certain number of our fellow- 
countrymen, and ‘it is hardly necessary 
to say that they are the untravelled 
ones, who refuse to recognise the truth 

of the saying, that the English are not a musical 
nation. Those, on the other hand, who have | 
lived in foreign lands, and more especially in | 
Germany, will bear me out when I remark, that 
music in Engtand is an exotic, and no natural 
growth of the soil. To follow out the simile, 
music with us is pine-apples and pomegranates, 
while in Germany it is cherries and plums. In | 
Germany, again, it is the stock-subject of con- | 
versation ; it-is our weather, our stock exchange, | 
and our politics. We quarrel-over the rival 
merits of our favourite opera-singers, instead of 
over the doings or misdoings of Gladstone and 
Salisbury. 

It is my intention in this paper to give some 
little account of music in Germany, and it seems | 
to me that no better point of view could be 
chosen for my purpose than Dresden, which, ° 
with its opera, concerts, church music, and con- 
servatorium, stands well in the front rank of | 
German art cities. 

Let us first turn our attention to the considera- 
tion of the opera- house, which should make 
us Britons bow our heads in shame when we 
compare the model little house, the unrivalled 
orchestra, the well-trained, fresh-voiced chorus, | 
and the fair all-round company, with the operatic 
state of affairs in London. We may think our- 
selves lucky if we get a scratch Italian Opera 
season in the spring, when the soloists consist 
of one rocket with several sticks, and the orches- 
tra and chorus are mere details. This may or 
may not be supplemented by a short English 
season in the winter; but, in any case, till we | 
can boast of our permanent English National | 
Opera, supported by a Government grant, we | 
have no right to resent being called an unmusical | 
nation. 

The Dresden Opera receives a handsome | 
grant from the municipality, supplemented, it is | 
said, with great liberality by the music-loving | 








king. The house itself is comparatively new, 
having been built little more than ten years ago; 
and all the arrangements for seating, ventilation, 
and the safety of the public in case of fire, are 
everything that could be desired. 

It is difficult to find words in which to describe 
the merits of the marvellous orchestra. I can 
only say that the effect produced by its per- 
formances on the mind of the listener is as 
though one man, and he an artist of the first 
rank, were playing one many-voiced instrument. 


To my mind, the most wonderful feat performed | 


by this talented body of men, and the highest 
test of their capacity, is the manner in which, 
when playing the accompaniments of certain 
not very high-class Italian operas, they contrive 
to infuse a “sehnsucht” and a depth of feeling 


| into the trivial music, which endows it with an 


almost classic beauty. 

The two principal violinists, Herr Lauterbach 
and Herr Rappoldi, are artists whose names 
are celebrated throughout the length and breadth 


_of Germany ; the first, a devotee of the classical 


school, whose playing is distinguished by the 
utmost correctness and refinement; the second, 
all fire, impetuosity, and passion, The principal 
cellist, Herr Griitzmacher, may be entitled the 
Piatti of Germany. He possesses a noble tone, 
and a broad and expressive style. He is also 
the author of numerous admirable arrangements 
and studies for his own instrument. 

Next to the orchestra in point of merit comes 
the chorus. Like most German choruses, it is 
excellently drilled, and, what is more to the pur- 
pose, the voices—especially the sopranos—are 
deliciously fresh, while the singing is wonder- 
fully true. 

I have purposely placed the solo-singers last, 
beeause they do not, in my opinion, stand on 
the same level of merit with either orchestra or 
chorus. And for this fact ‘ther are so many 


| excellent reasons, that perhaps I may here be 


allowed to make a digression upon the subject 
of German vocalists and vocalization. 











| this statement, however, 


the art of cooking as prac- 
tised in the Fatherland, 
have many points in com- 
mon. Both are of the 
rough -and-ready order, 
both are distinguished by 
“quantity rather than 
quality, and both appear 
strange at first to the 
English taste. 

The fact is, that with 
the exception of baritones 
and bassés, Germany ig 
not rich in fine voices, nor 
is the art of correct voice 
production easily acquired 
by the German singer, 
Again, the fondness of the 
German audience for what 
is sonorous, one might al- 
most say strident, in music 
is a great temptation to 
the singer. It is rare in- 
deed to hear a German 
vocalist who does not 
force his voice; and forced 
voices, like forced fruit, 
decay far soorier, and are 
not so good while they 
last, as those produced by 
natural means. 

It must’ be remembered, 
too, that at a German opera-house, such as that 
of Dresden, where performances are given five 
times a week all the year round, with the excep- 
tion of six weeks’ holiday in the summer, and 
where the company is limited in number, the 
amount of work which falls upon each individual 
is enormous. In such a case the'singers require 
to be changed at least every eight or ten years ; 
but, as Mark Twain observed, the Germans are 
extraordinarily faithful to their old favourites. 
The gradual decay of voice or deterioration of 
style in a singer to whom they have long been 
accustomed, is of no more consequence in their 
eyes than the appearance of grey hairs or 
wrinkles in an old acquaintance. 

Mr. Beattie Kingston, in his charming book, 
Music and Manners, asserts that all, or nearly 
all, German vocalists sing out of tune. With 
I cannot agree. 
German singers, whatever may be their faults, 
are generally good musicians ; and, so far as my 
experience goes, the majority of them seldom 
sing out of tune, except in Wagner’s operas, for 
which they may be forgiven. On the other 





_hand, I quite allow that when a German does 


sing false he does it thoroughly, and that a 
German audience will listen with equanimity to 
notes that would drive an Italian audience 
frantic. 

The chief characteristic of the German singer 


_is the national one of thoroughness. This, in 


moderation, is a virtue ; in excess, it degenerates 
into a vice. To use the American phrase, the 
German “gives himself away every time.” He 
always does his very best according to his 
lights. If a.passage is marked to be sung with 
feeling, he pours out upon it all the feeling of 
which his nature is capable—-and more. When 
he is required to sing a dramatic piece, there 
never was anything in heaven or earth so 
dramatic as he becomes—you fear he will have 
an apoplectic fit before he is half-way through. 
To English ears: these heroic efforts appear at 
first to savour of exaggeration, if not of the 


In the first place, then, the art of singing and | ridiculous, especially ‘when, as often happens, 
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oung singer with a light sweet voice, boast of numerical strength. Indeed, consider- 
which she is ina fale Wy to spoil by ing that some 240 performances. take place 
singing Ortrud in “Lohengrin,” a yearly, that it is seldom that the same opera is 
part wholly unsuited to her. given twice consecutively, and that new works 
The principal ‘tenors besides Herr | are constantly being brought out, and old ones 
Gudehus consist of Herr-Riese, a little | revived, the amount of labour which devolves 
land, gentleman who has been a favourite | upon each of the principals is little short of 
vom of the Dresden public for I should be | appalling. 
the afraid to say how many years, on Among the operas which have attained most . 
saad account of his_ powerful voice ; and | popularity in Dresden, and indeed all over Ger- 
ares, Herr Anton Erl, the “lyrical” tenor. | many, of late years, are Nessler’s “ Rattenfinger 
i In the baritones; Herr Bulss and | von Hameln,” and “ Trompeter von Sikkingen.” 
eta HerrScheidemantel, are,inmy opinion, | Nothing shows more clearly the reaction that is 
Stier the real strength of the company. The setting in against the “ music of the future” than 
fe... former possesses a curiously sympa- | the favour with which Nessler’s operas have been 
with thetic voice, somewhat rough and receivéd, both works being chiefly conspicuous 
‘toned guttural in the lower register, but with for broad flowing melody of a not very — 
ny ig unusually warm, sweet high notes, | cast. The composer showed great acuteness in 
5. HOF which .would seem more properly to | adapting the title réle in both cases for a bari- 
yolk belong to a “ Helden-tenor.” As a | tone voice, and also in his choice of librettos. 
quired singer he is unequal, being inclined | “ Der Rattenfinger” is founded upon the story 
inger, towards exaggeration, and also to- | of the Pied Piper of Hamelin. In ‘my private 
of the wards the universal failing of forcing opinion it owes a good deal of its 5. vs a 
- what his voice. ~ Still, setting’ these little | certain realistic scene, in which armies ce) ae 
ht als weaknesses aside, he is a very good | summoned by the magic pipe, climb down walls, 
nade specimen of the German baritone, and | fall off the roofs of houses, cross the stage v7 
on ‘to : ey Vara aid sy a great favourite in the Fatherland. | majestic procession, and finally commit suici . 
are in- aeenena 2 a mages ros 2 oh et hr 7 p ak Herr Scheidemantel, a young singer, | in a river which lies conveniently at hand. : 
erman the singer has been niggardly treated by | who has only been engaged at the Dresden | prettier scene is the last one, in which, at the 
hae éature. can Opera two or three years, is gifted with a | sound of the weird music, the children ee 
forced But in the end one: recognises that too much | remarkably firm sonorous voice. He is regarded running and leaping from all quarters oe na 
fruit, conscientiousness is a fault on the right side, | as a very promising young baritone, and indeed, | town, till at last the ‘player is x oh ar ee 
1d are and one comes to prefer the painstaking German | with more training and experience, may achieve | dancing boys and girls. Then, setting one of t ~ 
. they style to the singing-lesson manner affected by | a reputation in the future. | tiniest children on his shoulder, and followed by 
sed by most of our English vocalists. Besides, the The principal bass, Herr Decarli, is a gigantic | the rest, he disappears into the heart of a yer 
German singer may always be trusted to sing| man, with a ponderous voice, and a positive | tain-side, which opens for a moment to afford a 
bered, good music, while the English singer warbles | genius for acting, more especially in comic ré/es. | glimpse of fairy-land, and then closes for ever 
s that year after year the same dreary ballads. The| As Don Basilio in “ Il Barbiere,” and the quack | upon the “ Rattenfinger . and his pretty troop. 
n five latter cannot truly be said to bury his talent in a | doctor in “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” he is inimitable. | The title réle is considered one of Herr Bulss 
excep- napkin, but he does worse, he spends it on | Altogether, as far as size, volume of voice, and | best creations. 
r, and useless trash. gift of humour are concerned, he is no unworthy | The Dresden public has no ground for com- 
r, the And now, having delivered myself on the | successor of Lablache. Unfortunately, he has a | plaint on the score of novelties, for within the 
vidual subject of German vocalists in general, let me | decided tendency to “detoniren;” more espe- | last few months Goldmark’s “ Merlin ” has been 
equire return to the consideration of the Dresden cially in Wagnerian. opera; but as the Dres- | brought out, and Halévy’s “ Judin” revived, 
years ; opera-singers in particular. As I have peers deners do not seem to have found it out yet, | while shortly after Easter we are promised a 
ns are remarked, the company is a fair all-round one, | perhaps it is rather unkind to call attention | most interesting event in the production of 
urites. and indeed stars of the first.rank could hardly | to it. . | Berlioz’ opera, “ Benvenuto Cellini.” Alas ! 
ion of be expected when the very moderate prices of| | When to the above list are added the names how long will it be before it dawns upon the 
x been the seats are taken into consideration—§s. 6d. | of Frl. Reulther and Fri. Sark, sopranos, Herr | minds of those impresarios who “run” opera 
1 their for the highest, and 6d. for the lowest. Among | Schrauff, baritone, and Herr Jost, bass, the tale seasons in London, that there are greater 
irs or the best-known of the artists are the ofthe principal soloists is pretty nearly complete. novelties than “ Lucia,” “ Rigoletto,” or “La 
Wagnerian soprano and tenor, Frl. Malten Thus it will be seen that the company cannot Traviata”? 
book, and Herr Gudehus, who are regularly | 
nearly engaged for the Baireuth Music Festivals, and “re 
With who were heard some years ago in London, || ef 
agree. during a German opera season. Both are very | & 
faults, fair specimens of the Wagnerian singer. Die | ' * 
as my Malten possesses those ringing, penetrating | a 
eldom high notes, which are so necessary if the singer | Fs 
as, for is to be heard above the “Sturm und Drang” *% 
other of the Wagner orchestration, but, like most of | ' ; 
1 does her class, her middle register is considerably | | + 
that a the worse for wear. She is an emphatic and | 
lity to conscientious, if not very spontaneous actress. | 
dience Herr Gudehus is gifted with a cenore robusto, | 
which has a good deal in common with a high | | ‘. 
singer baritone, and has certainly proved of excellent | | yh. oe 
his, in wearing quality. His stage appearance is | ' fi 
erates good, and his manner dignified and impressive. bes 
se, the Frau Schuch, the “coloratur” soprano, has if 
» He more than once been heard in London, and | | 
to his was formerly a great favourite in Vienna. She | | 
g with possesses great facility of execution, and is a 
ling of lively actress of the soubrette type. Unfor- 
When tunately, although still comparatively young, | | 
, there her voice, never very great in volume, has worn | 
rth so toa mere thread. = However, as her husband is |’ 
I] have the principal Kapellmeister, Herr Hofrath iy 8 
rough. huch, and a great favourite at court, it seems phen 
year at Probable that she will remain a fixture at the eg : 
of the Dresden Opera.’ | | HERR GUDEHUS AS TRISTAN. IN ‘* TRISTAN UND HERR BULSS AS “DER RATTENPANGER” IN 
ppens, The principal contralto, Frl. Chavanne, is a ae ene 
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T is curious to observe how, in these latter 
days, after a long and unaccountable 
neglect, stringed instruments have sud- 
denly found favour in the sight of musical 

amateurs, and now almost rival in popularity 
that long-established favourite, the piano. The 
violin, being the most difficult of instruments, 
was naturally the first of the stringed race to 


engage the attention of the amateur ; but quite — 


recently the violoncello has entered the running, 
and now bids fair to attain an almost equal 
amount of popularity with its smaller brother. 
Indeed, the ’cello offers one or two advantages 
which the violin cannot boast. In the first 
place, the majority of amateurs do not take up 
a stringed instrument until their fingers and 
wrist have become stiffer than is desirable for a 
violin-player, while the ’cello, especially in con- 
certed music, requires less agility of finger and 
brilliancy of execution. Undoubtedly, if the 
tone is good, more effect can be produced, at a 
cost of less /echnigue, upon the larger instru- 
ment than upon the smaller. 


Then, again, and this is an important con- | 
sideration with amateurs, the sounds produced | 


by the ’cello-learner are less excruciating than 
those extracted by him who practises the violin. 


Grunting and groaning are, it must be allowed, | 


far more tolerable than shrieking and squealing. 


Last but not least, the ’cello is, undoubtedly, | 


the noblest of all solo instruments, the most 
akin to the human voice, and with a variety of 
tone such as can only be equalled by the double- 
bass, as played by Bottesini. If any one ques- 
tions this statement, let him ask a ’cello-player, 
and he will speedily have it confirmed. 

In all seriousness, however, | strongly recom- 
mend the study of the ’cello, if only as a means 
to the performance of those trios and quartets 


which vary the monotony of pianoforte solos, | 


and afford so much delight to the players. 
In this paper it is not my intention to attempt 
to teach the whole art of ’cello-playing “in six 


lessons,” like certain over-confident advertisers, | 


or even to rival those so-called “ Tutors,” which 
profess to contain between two covers all that 
is necessary to form a complete ’cellist. On the 


contrary, my humble object is only to give a | 


few supplementary hints, such as masters and 
books too seldom deign to offer. For, just as 
certain grown-up people make too little allow- 
ance for the vagaries of youth, because they 
have forgotten their own childhcod, so, in like 
manner, music-masters are too apt to forget 
that they themselves were once beginners, and 
the minor troubles that beset them in that far 
from blessed state. 

In spite, however, of the little weaknesses to 
which all masters are liable, my first and most 
important hint to intending learners is to 
abandon for ever all thoughts of teaching them- 
selves by the aid of cello “Tutors.” This is a 
most fatal mistake to fall into at the outset, | 
do not hesitate to affirm that no human being, 


musical-instrument ae is simian the most 
ticklish business. For this reason either the 
music-master or a knowing musical friend 
should be asked to “vet” the intended pur- 
chase. It is needless to say that instruménts 
may be bought for sums varying from £500 to 
25s. The latter, even when advertised as fine- 
toned solo-instruments, are not to be recom- 
mended. The amateur, however, who does not 
care to give an outside price, can generally pick 
up a very fair old German or English ’cello for 
Lio or £12. With an instrument of this kind, 
| it is essential that the bow, and such details as 
strings and rosin, should be of the very best 
quality. A very tolerable bow may be bought 
for 15s.; but I should recommend a copy of a 
Tourte or Vuillaume, the prices of which range 
from £2 to £2, 10s. For strings apply to 


Edward Withers, 22 Wardour Street, for his’ 


Florentine strings, which, though expensive, are, 
as far as my experience goes, the best, both as 
regards tone and durability, to be had in 
London. : 

As an instruction-book to be studied with a 

master, I can recommend nothing better than 

| Kummer’s Violoncello School, in which the 
directions are most clearly given, and the 
exercises carefully graduated. Another excel- 
lent work is Griitzmacher’s 7igliche Uebungen, 
'which is used at the Lanes Conserva- 
toire. 

The amateur being now provided with master, 
instrument, and books, the next step is for him 
to learn how to play. And here the average 
master is apt to neglect one very important 
point. He is quite prepared to teach his pupil 
how to play, but he too often forgets that it is 
also necessary to teach him how to practise. 
As a rule, the master gives the pupil certain 
exercises and studies which are to be learnt 

before the next lesson ; as to how they are to be 
learnt he does not deign to give any directions. 
And yet in this, as in every other matter, there 
is a right way and a wrong one. The methodical 
| practiser will accomplish more in one hour than 
| the desultory one in three. 
When Paganini was asked how he acquired 
his extraordinary execution, he replied, “ By 
| making my fingers ache.” Thisis avery simple 
| and effective recipe. 
With regard to the method of practice, it is 
| hardly necessary to say that the scales and 
| exercises should invariably be practised before 
| the piece. The latter comes merely as the 
| dessert after dinner. The exercises should be 
practised in various keys. This remark applies 
especially to the daily finger-exercises, for if 
these were constantly transposed into four or 
five sharps or flats, we should seldomer hear 
amateurs) exclaim that they are unable to play 
pieces in these keys. Again, exercises printed 
in the tenor clef should daily be practised, as 
otherwise the player will thereafter find himself 
at a loss when required to read passages in this 
clef at sight. 

When the pupil finds himself confronted with 
an apparently insurmountable passage, whether 
it be in.a piece or a study, let him not content 
| himself, as he is too apt to do, with playing it 

over some dozen times a day for three .or four 
| days, and then giving it up in despair. Let him 








since Jubal learnt the lyre, ever taught himself | rather make up his mind to play the passage 


to play any instrument whatsoever in a \proper 
manner, Sooner or later, he is bound, with | 
infinite pains, to unlearn all he has taught him- | 


self, under a master’s eye. On the same prin- | 

| odds are that he will not be able to play at all 

| because he has followed Paganini’s advice, and 
| very effectually made his fingers ache. 

Now let him lay the piece aside, and when he 

takes it out next day he will be surprised to find 

' how trippingly the obnoxious bars run off his 


ciple, I suppose, that what is naughty is nice, 
the bowing, fingering, etc., that come most 
naturally to the learner are certain to be wrong. 

The next point for consideration is the choos- 
ing of an instrument. This is a weighty and 
delicate matter, for next to horse - dealing, 


| through fifty times, without any pause between. 
| At the end of the fiftieth time, he will probably 
| find he plays it worse than at first. Let him 
| then repeat the dose, at the end of which the 


| sedan: In mastering one difficult passage 
thoroughly, he has, so to speak, Picked/a lock, 
and though a lock is a small shing: it ney give 
access to. a large room. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the fore- 
going prescription must be varied according to 
the difficulty of the obstacle to be surmounted. 

Let me advise all would-be ’cellists to set 
themselves to acquire, in the first instance, a 
fine tone, and the expressive cantabile style of 
playing. For it must be remembered that the 
’cello, although its range is so extensive that 
music in each of the four clefs may be played 
upon it, is still pre-eminently a bass instrument. 
Now we all know that Mr. Santley possesses a 
shake which, for closeness and brilliance, rivals 
that of Patti herself, yet none the less would 
the average baritone be very ill-advised who 
attempted to shine in the bravura style. It may 
generally be noticed that the ’cellist who per- 
forms musical gymnastics on his instrument, 
wins nothing but a little admiration for his 
dexterity, while another with, it may be, far 
less ¢echnigue, but a full tone and an expressive 
style, finds his way direct to the hearts of his 
listeners. 

As a rule, the amateur, is distinguished by a 
thin, weak tone, so much so that one is inclined 
to wish him “more power to his elbow.” There 
is, /however, a small class, consisting exclusively 
of members of the male sex, whose efforts re- 
mind one of the old story of the Irish fiddler, 
whose energetic scraping roused the curiosity of 
one of his listeners. 

“Do you play by note, my mani ?” asked the 
inquisitive one. 

“ Niver a note, yer honour.” 

“ By ear, then?” 

“ Niver an ear, yer honour.” 

“ Then how do you play ?” 

“ By main force, yer honour.” 

Who does not knowthe amateur who plays “by 
main force,” straight from the shoulder, and the 
rasping grating sounds produced by his efforts ? 

But, as I have already remarked, too power- 
ful a tone is by no means a common fault. In 
concerted music the amateur ’cellist is generally 
inaudible, being quite extinguished by the shrill 
wailing of the amateur violinist. One reason 
for this weakness of tone is, I believe, that many 
gentle souls, out of feelings of consideration for 
others, always practise sotto voce. This is a 
case in which consideration is misplaced. The 
scales and exercises should always be practised 
with a firm, full tone, for the production of 
which a due amount of pressure from the wrist, 
not from the shoulder, is necessary. The bow 
must not be allowed to slip up and down the 
strings, nor should the point be unduly raised 
or depressed. The horsehair should be allowed 
to “bite” well into the catgut, so that an equal 
amount of vibration be kept up, and, above all, 
as your Kummer will tell you, the fingers must 
fall like hammers upon the strings. 

There are one or two little matters of style 
upon which the average amateur stands much 
in need of friendly advice. The first of these is 
the incessant use of the close shake which is as 
much beloved by the ‘cellist as the vibrato by 
the modern singer. Used in moderation, the 
close shake is effective, but used in excess it 
produces upon the more ignorant, part of the 
audience the impression that the player has 
been “ making a night of it,” and has not yet 
recovered his wonted steadiness of hand. 

Another annoying trick is the incessant gliding 
of the finger from one interval to another with a 
long-drawn wailing sound. This is supposed to 
be expressive of great feeling, but the effect is 
as though the player had lost his way ‘upon the 
string, and were vainly groping about for the 
right note. 
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There is an old saying that a ’cellist always 
plays with his mouth open. This is certainly 
true as far as the majority of amateurs are con- 
cerned, but the trick is not a pretty one, and the 
player who desires to please the eyes as well as 
the ears of his audience must strive to overcome 
it. 

With regard to the numerous little affectations 
so beloved by.the ’cello player, as by every other 
executant, I might with advantage continue to 
hint, were it not that space forbids. I will 
therefore conclude by wishing every amateur 
‘cellist a career of unbroken prosperity. May 
he be a desired guest at musical “afternoons,” 
and may the penny-reading audience encore his 
every performance. 


Nikita. = pcacmee 


IKITA is with us again. All through 
her brilliant progress on the Continent 
she has treasured the memory of her 
début in London, and it was with the 

liveliest satisfaction that she set foot again on 
the shores of Old England. She is greatly im- 
proved. Her manner is yet more charming, 
her smile yet more winning, than when she left. 
us last September. Her sphere of experience 
has been widened by five months’ travel among 
the most famous cities of Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Belgium. And the great school- 
mistress, Sorrow, has also had her share in 
Nikita’s education; the death of her kind im- 
presario, Maurice Strakosch, made a profound 
impression on that young and tender heart. 
The sympathy of her voice, marvellous from the 
first, has now been intensified with an additional 
thrill of emotion. There is also a noticeable 
advance in everything relating to voice-produc- 
tion. The voice has gained at once in delicacy 
and strength; the pianissimo is sweeter, the 
fortissimo more powerful; there is even less 
appearance of effort in attacking difficulties of 
execution. This marked progress shows that 
Nikita’s training is safe in the hands of- her 
uncle, Mr. Le Roy, to whom it was entrusted 
by the last instructions of Maurice Strakosch. 
About the middle of February visitors to the 
Albert Hall noticed a number of large portraits 
prominently displayed in the corridors. “What 
a pretty face! Who is it?” says Mr. Smith to 
Mr. Brown, The answer is ready and enthusi- 
astic. Mr. Brown has been at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre last September, and has read the 
Magazine of Music for October. Mr. Smith is 
moved by his friend’s enthusiasm, and agrees to 
come and judge for himself. Multiply this in- 
stance a hundred or a thousand fold ; add rows 
of posters and processions of sandwich-boards 
with the superscription in enormous letters :— 
NIKITA AND EDWARD LLOoyD, or, NIKITA AND 
MADAME PaTey. As a natural result, a good 
house was assembled to welcome Nikita on her 
reappearance in London at the Welsh Festival, 
in the Albert Hall on St. David’s Day, the rst 
of March. - 
Nikita chose for her first piece, “ Deh! vieni 
non tardar,” the beautiful air of Susanna in “ Le 
Nozze di Figaro.” This is an historic song in 
Nikita’s career. It was a favourite with Maurice 
Strakosch, and was selected by him as the most 
Suitable piece for Nikita’s first appearance be- 
fore a European public at Nice in March 1887: 
It was “Deh! vieni non tardar” that carried 
the audience by storm 3t Nikita’s dé/buf last 
August in London, and she did well to re- 
turn to us with the same message of sweet 
song on her lips. “I dreamt that I dwelt in 
marble halls” was followed by the ever-charm- 
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ing “ Echo Song,” and “ Home, sweet Home” 


| zation. But. it, was in the; “‘ Last. Rose” that the 


was sung with,a pathos which: seemed to show | young lady best asserted the high qualities of a pure 
that the young American felt she had indeed | Style ‘and unaffected,” touching expression. She 


come home in returning to a land where her | 
mother-tongue is spoken and where her country- | 
men and countrywomen are ever welcomed as | 
kindred. * 

The audience, Welsh as well as English, 
showed the greatest enthusiasm, and it would 
seem that they must have been doing a good 
deal to beat up their friends in the sixteen days 
which elapsed before Nikita sang again at the 
Irish Festival on St. Patrick’s? Day, the 17th 
March. On that occasion the Albert Hall was 
almost entirely filled. It was-a nobleysight.. 
With the exception of a few vacant spaceseit 
the stalls, the eye was met in every dite 
‘a sea of faces. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstoné oéet 
pied a box, and the audience contained many 
elements of distinction with which these annual 
festivals are but rarely honoured. “Before this 
vast and brilliant throng the slight, girlish form’ 
came lightly tripping forward with a modest yet 
confident air. The.song was “Batti, batti”. 
from “Don Giovanni,” and surely the’ surliest 
Masetto must have been melted by such coax- 
ing. “What a’ charming Zerlina!” was the 
thought of every opera-goer in the hall. Nikita 
is born for the stage, and we look forward 
eagerly to the time when we shall hear her sing 
“ Batti, batti” on the boards at Drury Lane or 
Covent Garden. Po Sf 

An encore was demanded, and, Nikita sang 
“1 dreamt that'I dwelt in'marble halls.” The 
“Echo Song” won its accustomed favour, but the 
greatest effect was produced by Nikita’s render-. 
ing of “Come back to Erin” and the “ Last | 
Rose of Summer.” The Grand Old Man could 
be seen intently listening, and he gave Nikita 
a hearty round of applause when each song was 
finished. = sy a a 

We believe that Irish airs have never yet 
been sung as they are sung by this young girl. 
Brilliant and faultless as is her execution, her 
special gifts are more marked in pathos and 
expression. Her voice goes straight to the 
heart, because it comes’ /rom the heart. No 
one who has heard Nikita sing “ The Last Rose 
of Summer” can ever forget the effect. The frame 
is thrilled as if by the shock of some electric 
current; and as Nikita pulls apart and scatters 
the petals of the rose in her hands at the words, 

Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed, 
Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scenthess and dead, 


a feeling of the deepest dejection steals upon 
the soul, and holds us spell-bound and en- 
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should have a great future before her. 





Madame 


- Schumann. 


-_—-, (6 o— 


A gucen of music. Many a golden crown 
Adorns a head less regal, and a brow 

Less dignified and calm, to the world’s gaze. 
Long has her reign endured; and wide the field 


\-Her-mem'ry can embrace, of gifted men, 


Of noble deeds, of changing, broadening times, 
Enlarging through her work, and his, whose 
name 

She.wears, ana adds her honours to his fame. 
Her subjects are, all music-loving souls ; 
Her courtiers those in whom the kindling flame 
Of genius burns, the inner mysteries 
Of her great realm of art, they comprehend : 
But tous all, she, like a seer of old, 
Reveals her vision of the Beautiful. 
Her face is sud : yes, sunset gilds the clouds, 
And after, comes the gloaming, and the night : 
But some souls dwell where it is never dark ; 
Even at midnight they can see the sun. 
So, noble lady, may thy evening be, 
Till the day breaks, in cloudless, endless joy. 

; M. S. W. 


As.an artist, Madame Schumann's place is in 
the first rank of living pianists.’ Her playing 
is characterized by an entire absence of per- 
sonal display, a keen perceptiqn of the com- 
‘poser’s meaning, and an unfailing power of 
setting it forth in perfectly intelligible form. It 
may be said that after hearing her play a tine 
‘work, one always becomes aware that it con- 
tains beauties undiscovered before. — 

“Madame Schumann evinces great warmth of 
feeling and a true poet’s appreciation of absolute 
beauty ; the quality of tone she produces is 
rich and vigorous, without the slightest harsh- 
ness. Her repertoire is very large, and it would 
be difficult to say that she excels in her render- 
ing of any one composer’s works rather than 
another, unless it bein her interpretation of her 
husband’s music; and it is probably to her 
inimitable performances that the love of his 
music has now happily become universal. Her 
influence on the musical life of the world 
has been far-reaching and profound. She may 
rest from her labours, but her work will endure 
through the personality of the band of earnest 





tranced. ; 

It will interest our many readers north of the 
Tweed to know that Nikita is at present study- 
ing the melodies of Scotland. When she comes 
to sing “’Twas within a mile of Edinburgh 
town” in the metropolis: of the north, the 
citizens of Auld Reekie will be sure to welcome 
her as if she were a daughter of their own 
much-loved Land of the Mountain and the 
Flood. 


* * * 


THE Daily Telegraph for the 19th March 
says :— 

The young American soprano contributed two 
Irish songs, one of which, however —Claribel’s 
‘*Come back to Erin ’—is more an imitation than 
the real article. In this, ag also in the ‘‘ Last Rose 
of Summer,” Miss Nikita made a great effect due. to 
causes perfectly legitimate: _She was encored ;in 
both; a like compliment attending her delivery of 
‘* Batti, batti,” with the result that, beside the songs 
put down for her, Miss Nikita sang ‘‘I dreamt that 
I dwelt in marble halls” and the ‘‘ Echo Song,” dis. | 
playing in the last much facility and purity of vocali- 





pianists she has helped to create, among whom 
Miss Fanny Davies stands first. 

Madame Schumann is deeply and widely 
beloved ; an atmosphere of noble and earnest 
simplicity surrounds her in private life, and the 
charm of her personality is felt by all who have 
the privilege of her acquaintance. The engrav- 
ing of this true and gifted lady which we present 
is copied, by kind permission, from a portrait 
taken by Elliott & Fry during her visit this 
past month. 
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LEOPOLD VON MEYER is a pianist well known in 
Austria for the lighter kind of music. Being im- 
mensely stout, he suffers greatly whilst exerting him- 
self:at the’piano. Once he was invited to play at a 
soiree given by the Emperor of Austria. Great ap- 
plause followed after he had finished. The Emperor, 
stepping up to him, remarked : ‘‘ Herr von Meyer, I 
have heard Rubinstein ’"— . ‘‘Oh, your Majesty, 
you are too kind,” replied Meyer in great confusion. 
“I have heard Liszt,” continued the Emperor, More 
protestations on Meyer’s part. ‘‘I have heard Hen- 
selt ; but not one of them perspired so much as you 
did,” 
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some years the nave was used as a carpenter's 
shop, and several saw-pits were dug in it. 

The west front is a very fine specimen of early 
Norman architecture, the central doorway 


| On two of the pillars which support the arch 
| are statues of Henry I. and his wife Matilda, 
| two of the oldest statues in England: The 
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HE diocese of Rochester is the smallest, 
and, at the same time, one of the most 


ancient in the kingdom. That our 

two oldest cathedrals should both be 
situated in the county of Kent is not surprising 
when we recollect that both were founded by 
Augustine, who had experienced the most 
generous treatment at the hands of Ethelbert, 
the Kentish king. St. Augustine evidently 
thought it prudent not to go too far afield in 
his next venture, and therefore founded his 
second cathedral at Rochester, whither he could 
send advice and aid from the mother church of 
Canterbury. 

The building of the first Rochester Cathedral 
was begun in A.D, 600, and finished in 604, when 
it was dedicated to St. Andrew, in honour of 
St. Augustine’s own monastery of St. Andrew at 
Rome. Like Canterbury, Rochester suffered 
greatly from the wars and invasions of the next 
four centuries, and by the time of the Conquest 
the church was little better than a ruin. In 
1077, however, when matters had quieted down 
somewhat, a Norman monk named Gundulf 
was consecrated Bishop of Rochester, by 
Lanfranc, the first Norman Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Gundulf at once set to work to 
collect money wherewith to rebuild the cathedral 
and enlarge the priory of Rochester. Like 


many of the early Norman prelates, Gundulf 
was a skilled architect ; indeed, so great was 





| great window is. perpendicular, having been 
| inserted in the reign of Henry IV., and there- 
fore does not harmonize as well as could be 
desired with the rest of the architecture in this 
part of the church. The-nave, which is 150 feet 
long, is believed to be a copy of the old Norman 
nave of Canterbury, and is surmounted by a fine 
timber roof. 

The absence of stained glass windows makes 
itself severely felt, all the old coloured. glass 
having ‘been destroyed, it is believed, at the 
time of the Dissolution. In the south nave 
transept is the curious monument of Richard 
Watts, who, in 1579, founded a hospital for 
the entertainment of six poor travellers for 
one night, “provided they are not rogues or 
proctors.” ; 

The choir, like that of Canterbury, is entered 
| by a flight of steps, necessitated by the height 
| of the crypt beneath. This part of the church 
| is in no way remarkable, except perhaps for 
| its length, the choir being six feet longer than 
| the nave, a most unusual circumstance. . In the 
‘north choir transept is St. William’s tomb, 
_which, for three centuries, was the pride of 
| Rochester, and the source of so much wealth. 
|The steps leading from the choir into this 
‘transept are much worn by the feet of the 
_ pilgrims, who brought their offerings to the 
| shrine of the holy martyr. Near St. William’s 
tomb is a fine early decorated monument of 
Walter de Merton, the founder of Merton 
| College. This interesting tomb was restored 
| at the expense of the College in 1852. Inthe 
| east wall of the south choir transept is one of 
| the most remarkable features of the cathedral, 
| 











| namely, the magnificent chapter-house door- 
| way, which presents the most perfect specimen 
of canopied niches with effigies in England. 
| It is fourteenth century work, but was restored in 
1830, 
| Jewish Church, leaning on a broken reed, 
| blindfolded, and holding in her right hand the 
his fame, that he was employed to direct the | upturned Tables of the Law ; and the Christian 
| buildings in the Tower of London, and it is said | Church, a grave bishop, standing erect, with 
| that William the Conqueror left a hundred | cathedral and crozier.” 
pounds and his royal robe to the cathedral of | The chapter-house itself is modern and serves 
Rochester, in token of his regard for Gundulf. as the cathedral library. In it is preserved the 
Part of the present nave is believed to be the | famous 7extus Roffensis, a record of the gifts 


work of Gundulf, the great transept and choir | and privileges of the cathedral compiled in 1115. 
being of later date. | The crypt is one of the finest specimens of its 


In 1201 Rochester received a sudden access | kind in England, and still contains many traces 
of fame and wealth, thanks to the holy martyr, | of wall-painting. Part of it is believed to date 
St. William of Perth. St. William, according | from before the Conquest. 
to tradition, was a Scottish baker, who was| Rochester Cathedral is not particularly rich 
accustomed to give every tenth loaf to the poor. in historical interest, having always been over- 
Not content with this charitable work, however, | shadowed by the fame of her great neighbour, 
he set out on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, Canterbury. Two or three of her bishops, how- 
intending to visit the famous shrine of Becket , ever, have claims to distinction. Notably, 








at Canterbury on his way. Near Chatham he Walter de Merton (1274-1278), who, having 
| fell in with thieves, who robbed and murdered | early applied himself to the study of the law, 
| him, whereupon his body was brought back to became Chancellor in 1258, and again in: 1272. 
| Rochester, and buried in the cathedral. His | On his removal from office he became Bishop of 
|tomb speedily became a celebrated shrine, | Rochester. His chief claim to fame lies in the 
almost rivalling that of Becket in its riches and | fact that he was the founder of Merton College, 
wonder-working qualities. With the offerings | “the first incorporation of any body of persons 
to this shrine William de Hoo the Sacrist | for purposes of study in this kingdom, and the 
built the choir, which was first used in 1227. first effort to raise the condition of the secular 
In 1264, when Simon de Montfort besieged | clergy by bringing them into connection with an 
_ Rochester, the cathedral suffered ‘greatly, the | academical course of study.” A great number 
_ nave being turned into a stable for the horses of | of bishops and archbishops received their educa- 
| De Montfort’s troopers. At the time of the tion at Merton during the next two centuries. 
+ Commonwealth, Rochester did not receive so| John Fisher (1504-1535) was a fellow-sufferer 
much injury as many of its fellows, although for with Sir Thomas More. With a zeal that cos 


especially containing much elaborate work. — 


The principal figures represent “the - 
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him his life,.he opposed the king in. all matters 
that he could not conscientiously approve. He 
maintained the validity of Henry’s marriage with 
Catharine of Aragon, and afterwards refused to 
take the oath of succession which confirmed the 
king’s marriage with Anne Boleyn... He was 
accordingly found guilty of high treason, and 
executed on Tower Hill, June 22, 1535. His 
head was fixed over London Bridge, but taken 
down after fourteen: days, because “the face was 
observed to become fresher and more comely 
day by day.” Fisher was.a friend of Erasmus, 
and possessed “‘the notablest library of books 
in all England—two long galleries full.” .On 
one occasion Fisher and his whole household 
narrowly escaped death by poison. A certain 
Richard Rouse/threw some poison into a dish 
of gruel which was being prepared by the cook. 
The bishop ate nothing that day, and so escaped ; 
but seventeen persons ate of the gruel; two or 
three of whom died from the effects. 
In consequence of this attempt at 
wholesale murder, an Act was passed 
declaring poisoning to be high treason, 
and condemning the offender to be 
boiled to death, which barbarous 
punishment was actually executed upon 
Rouse at Smithfield. The martyr 
Ridley held the see of Rochester for 
three years (1547-1550), but he is more 
properly identified with the bishopric 
of London. 

In details of musical _ interest 
Rochester is anything but rich, although 
she possesses the only instance on 
record of a bishop becoming a music- 
master. Bishop Pulta, who held the 
see in 669, appears to have been an 
ardent music-lover with a taste for. 
composition. He soon became weary 
of his ecclesiastical dignity ; and when 
Ethelred, king of Mercia, pillaged 
Rochester sak damaged the church, 
Pulta retired, without the smallest 
regret, to a small country parish, where 
he occupied. himself in) giving music- 
lessons, 

Of late years Rochester has possessed 
two organists with claims to considera- 
tion as thorough musicians. The first 
of these, John Larkins. Hopkins, was 
appointed organist in 1841, when only 
one-and-twenty years of age. He held 
this post till 1856, when he became 
organist of Trinity and the University. 
He was succeeded by his cousin, John 
Hopkins, younger: brother of the well- 
known Temple organist. Both cousins 
have composed numerous anthems, 
services, and hymns. 

The ancient organ in Rochester 
Cathedral, which was termed a “ sightly 
organ,” was built very early in the seventeenth 
century, being called an old instrument in 1668, 
when £160 were paid for its'repair. In 1791 a 
new organ was built by Green, which possesses 
the full sweet tone peculiar to instruments by 
that maker. The case was designed by the 
Rev. — Ollive. The pipes are formed into 
clusters of columns, and the whole is crowned 
by pinnacles. The cathedral musical library 
consists of 748 volumes, 84 of which are in MS. 
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Four dates, April 5th, 19th, 26th, and May 2nd, 
are announced for the Sarasate concerts, two of which 
will be for chamber music, while at the second and 
fourth Mr. Cusins will, as in’ former years, conduct 
the orchestra. Herr Theodor Werner, of Holland, a 
new and we should say a very plucky violinist, also 
announces threé concerts, at which the Crystal Palace 
orchestra, under its conductor, Mr. Manns, -will 
assist. 
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F any one were to open this large volume 
expecting to find compositions likely to 
prove formidable rivals of the favourite 
sonatas, symphonies, and songs, he would 

be disappointed. But any one caring to trace 
the evolution of genius, or to see the master 
working to order, or, as it were, en pantoufles, 
writing less for the public than for himself and 
his friends, will, find much to interest him.‘ 
Take, for example, the two cantatas at the 
commencement of the volume—the one on the 
death of the. Emperor Joseph II., the other on 
the elevation to the throne of Leopold, both for 
solo voices, chorus and orchestra. They were 











THE. WEST DOOR, ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL, 


written in 1790 before Beethoven. left Bonn. for | 
Vienna. A solemnity in memory of the Emperor | 
Joseph took place at Bonn on the 19th of March 
1790, and it is supposed that the first of the 
above-mentioned cantatas was written for, 
although not actually used on that occasion. 
For at one of the preliminary. meetings of the 
literary society by whom the solemnity was 
organized, a wish was expressed for some music 
—a cantata, it was said, would make a grand 
effect. A young poet had actually written 
words, so that nothing remained but.to find a 
musician willing and able to set them to music. : 
Seeing that Waldstein, Breuning, and Neefe, all 
well acquainted with, and interested in the 
young Beethoven, were members of the society, 
there is little doubt that. the cantata on the 
death of Joseph, discovered quite: recently, was 
written by Beethoven for this society... Then 
again one of these two cantatas was submitted 
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by the youthful Beethoven to Haydn when the 
| latter passed through Bonn on his return from 
| London in 1792. Apart from these historical 
| associations, these two works are of consider- 
able interest, inasmuch as they give us a glimpse 
of the composer at a very early stage of his 
career. Amid much that is merely a reflection 
of the times, there are passages which reveal the 
coming man. In the final chorus of the second 
cantata the composer already shows his dis- 
regard of the capabilities of the human voice. 
The first cantata, it may be mentioned, was per- 
formed here by the London Music Society last | 
season. 

Then we have a chorus in.B flat, “Wo sich 
die Pulse.” Sir George Grove, in his article on 
Beethoven in his Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, tells us that in 1822 the composer 
wrote the Grand Overture in C (Op. 124) for the 
opening of the Josephstadt Theatre at Vienna, 

and besides arranged a March and 
Chorus from his “Ruins of Athens.” 
We get, however, further information 
in Nottebehm’s recently published 

_ Fweite Beethoveniana. Besides the 

overture he wrote a chorus (this one 

. . of the Supplement) for the dance chorus 
in the ‘fourth scene of Carl Meisl’s fes- 
tival play, ‘‘Die Weihe des Hauses.” 
This chorus was performed for the first 
time since 1822 by the Gesellschafts 
Concert in Vienna on the 23rd of 
March 1873, and was given last month 
in London at the Bach Society under 
the direction of Dr. Stanford. 

We, have alsé incidental music to 
Friedrich Duncker’s play “ Eleonore 
Prohaska,” consisting of a chorus for 
male voices, a Romance, Melodram, 
and a Funeral March. | According to 
a statement by Leopold Sonnleithner, 
the friend of Schubert, Beethoven wrote 
other numbers besides those named, 
but this is considered ...dgubtful. 
Duncker was unable to get. hjs piece 
performed either in Berlin or in 
Vienna, . In a sketch-book of the year 
1815 and °16, we find along sketch of 
an unfinished Piano Concerto in D in- 
terrupted by two short sketches for the 
male chorus and the Romance. The 
Funeral March is none other than the 
March of the Piano Sonata in A flat 
(Op. 26) scored for a small orchestra 
for strings, ,wood- wind, horns, and 
drums. The coda has been shortened 

_by five bars. We spoke first of all 

about the early cantatas.of 1790. But 
the Supplement contains a still earlier 
work, viz. a Trio for Piano, Flute, and 
Bassoon, bearing the date 1786. It 
consists of three rather long movements, 
and all three are very primitive in character. 
There are four pieces for piano which deserve a 
word or two of mention. The first, consisting 
of a Presto and Trio in C minor of the year 
1797, has considerable vigour and the truc 
Beethoven stamp: The opening phrase is to 
be found ina sketch-book containing workings 
of the Piano Sonata in C minor (Op, 10, No. 1). 
This is followed by a short and quaint Alle- 
gretto and Trio in C. A Clavierstiick in A 
minor “ for Elise in remembrance of Beethoven,” 
written in 1810, is quite a curiosity. It is whim- 
sical, and just such a :piece as one can imagine 
the master writing off in one of his lighter 
moods. An Allegretto in C minor of 1796 is at 
once Mozart and Beethoven. it has not been 
our intention to analyse the music, or to detail 
in full the contents of the Supplement, but 
merely to call attention to this interesting col- 
lection. Hence the general character of our 
remarks, and the order, or rather want of order, 
may perhaps be excused. 
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“ LOVE-IN-A-M/ST,” 


“ Ho, brave cavalier, with sword and ater, 
why ride so fast away ? 
For lame is thy horse, and lost thy helm, par 
torn thy doublif. g ay. 
The dark draws on, and the dews fall fast, the 
night is lone and drear, 
But none shall say that a loyal heart passed 
by unsheltered here.” 
And its hurry and haste o’er moor and 
waste, 
And gallop der wild and wold, 
But never yet should a heart forget 
Its love of the days of old. 


“ Oh, the sunset light saw victory fall to traitor 
and to clown,— 
Kull fast I’ve fled for many a mile, pursued 
and hunted down; 
The furious foemen follow behind, a price is on 
my head, 
And would 1 were lying on yonder plain, with 
the heroes who are dead.” 
And it’s hurry and haste o'er moor and 
waste, 
And gallop o'er wild and wold, 
But never yet could a heart forget 
ts love of the days of old. 


“* And dost thou not know ?” she whispered low, 
“ thy love of long ago? 
Be tt fight or fly, or lose or win, it’s oh J love 
you so! 
The little white stars shine out so sweet, to 
guide us on our way, 
IU follow thee far o'er land and sea, thine 
own true love for aye!” 
And it’s hurry and haste o'er moor and 
waste, 
And gallop er wild and wold — 
And the sun has set,—but we two have 
met, 
O love of the days of old! 


MAY GILLINGTON, 
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age to become a celebrated opera-singer. 
Fortunately for this ambitious resolution, 

my family had not the slightest objection 

to my carrying it out—if I could. Where there 
are five boys and one girl, and that girl the 
eldest of the family, she is generally expected, 
if money is scarce, to do something for the 
benefit of her hungry and fast-growing brothers. 
Generally this ‘‘ something” consists either of 
making a good marriage or else of going out as a 
governess. Happily for me, I showed very early 
in my career decided musical talent, combined 
with the promise of an unusually fine voice, so 
that another alternative seemed to be within my 
reach. As a child I was brought up in the 
midst of musical surroundings, for my father, 
though a painter by profession, had never ceased 
to regret that he had not devoted himself to 


J HAD made up my mind at a very early | 
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music, being one of those persons, not seldom | 
to be met with, who possess a certain facility | 
for both arts, without any great talent for either. : 
He could hardly have succeeded worse, from a | 
monetary point of view, as a musician than as | 
an artist, for painting pictures is very precarious | 
work, especially when the artist believes. him- | 
self born to revive the lost art of painting | 
religious subjects. This was my father's belief, | 
and it must be confessed that he succeeded in | 
a wonderful manner in throwing much of the | 
religious feeling of the early Italian masters into 
his work. Unfortunately, with the religious 
feeling, he had also caught from them a certain 
want of perspective and peculiarity of anatomy 
which went sadly against his pictures in the 
London market. Wecan do very well without 
religious feeling in our works of art now-a-days, 
but we must have correctness of drawing. 

It will be easily understood, therefore, that 
my father did not make a large income by his 
profession. Indeed, if it had not been that he 
occasionally got employment in painting frescoes 
for newly-built churches and chapels, and de- 
signing religious subjects for the publishers of 
cheap coloured lithographs, I believe we should 
all have starved. 

Considering what our circumstances were, I 
may think myself extremely lucky to have had 
the advantage of an excellent musical training 
without any expense. It came about in this 
way. One of my father’s oldest friends was a | 
certain Herr Schalken, a clever musician, with 
a considerable talent for composition. _ Unfortu- 
nately for him, he had:a_ great respect for his 
art, so. much so indeed that he had always 
refused to do anything which he considered 
would degrade it. With his undoubted talent, 
he might have made a comfortable income if 
he would have condescended to write burlesque 
operettas or even drawing-room ballads with 
“catchy” tunes, of which he could easily have 
turned out so many dozen a month. But no; 
the refractory man would write serious. grand 
operas in five acts, symphonies and sonatas on 
the most classical models; and, as the pub-. 
lishers very properly inquired, what English 
audience could be expected to listen to such 
works, when composed by an unknown man? 

Even as a music master, poor Herr Schalken 
was a complete failure from a worldly point of 
view; for, though he was an excellent teacher, 
if he found that his pupils had little or no talent, 
he instantly informed them of thefact,and refused 
to allow them to waste their time and money on 
lessons that could never be of any use to them. | 
As real talent i is the exception rather than the, 
rule, he soon found his pupils reduced to a. 
select few, and if it had not been for his engage- | 
ment as first violin at a third-rate theatre, he | | 
would have found it difficult to provide even , 
for his frugal wants. 

Partly out of gratitude to my father, who had | 
been kind to’ him, when he, a friendless young | 
musician, first airived in London, and partly out 
of the delight he took in training a voice, which 
he was pleased to call an exceptional one, Herr 
Schalken had constituted himself my master | 
from the moment when, at seven years old, he 
had heard me pipe out an ambitious attempt at 
the “ Jewel Song” from “Faust,” as I played with 
my coral necklace, and nothing would induce | 
him to accept any payment. 

Our lessons, which had begun in play, became | 
downright earnest as my voice developed, and 
lasted till I had reached the mature age of | 
eighteen. Then it was agreed on all sides that 
something more must be done to forward my 
plan of becoming an opera-singer. Nothing 
could have been better than Herr Schalken’s 
teaching as far as it went; but what I now 
required was an opportunity of singing with an | 








orchestra, nanan iain and stage chiecek, 
and, eventually, of obtaining an engagement. 
This with our means was virtually pupensite 
in London. 

Herr. Schalken came to. the rescue in our 
| perplexity. 

“ | tell you what it is, Linton,” he said to my 
father, “ Hilda must go to Germany. Nowhere 
| else can she finish her. training at a ‘moderate 

cost and have a fair chance of obtaining an 
engagement. I believe I still have friends there 
who may be of use to her, whereas in London.] 
have far less interest in the musical world than 
a Christy Minstr 

We all took. kindly to this idea, and Herr 
Schalken left our house. that: evening commis- 
sioned to make inquiries among his friends in 
Germany as to a suitable place of residence for 
me. Being a Saxon by birth, our friend. natur- 
ally advocated his native city of Dresden as the 
place, above all others, where I was most likely 
to obtain the objects I had in view. 

In what seemed to me an incredibly short 
space of time, we had heard of.a widow lady, 
Frau Miiller, whose husband had been a member 
of the Dresden orchestra, and whose daughter 


| was studying the piano at the Dresden Con- 


servatoire. 

As their means were small, they were glad to 
add to their income by taking boarders, who 
were anxious to avail themselves of the many 
advantages of artistic training which the Saxon 
capital affords. Their terms being absurdly 
low, according to English, ideas, it was agreed 
that I should take up my abode with them, at 
any rate for a time; and as we heard that a 
young Australian girl, who was also to board 
with Frau Miiller, would start for Dresden ina 
fortnight’s time, it was arranged that I should 
travel with her. 

So quickly was everything settled, that my 
outfit was bought, and I found myself saying 
“ good-bye” to my old master almost before | 
had realized that the time had actually arrived 
when I was to try my wings in the world. 

I believe Herr Schalken was really sorry to 
lose me. He took a great pride in my voice, 
which I fancy he looked upon as his own 
creation. Besides, he had taught me to sing 
the soprano parts in those grand operas of his, 
into which. he had“ put the. best work of his 
life, and for which he had been rewarded only 
by disappointment and humiliation. As he 
took leave of me, he put into my hands a most 
important letter of introduction, for it was to 
no less a person than the celebrated Professor 
Buckmeister, who, at that time, was considered 
one of the first trainers of the voice in Germany. 
| He was getting an old. man, -however, and, 
having brought out many singers of European 
celebrity, besides a host of minor stars, was 


| then resting on his laurels, and, it was said, 


refused to take any pupils except such as would 
add to his fame. 
“If he once hears you sing,” vgumericed Herr 


_Schalken, as he gave me the letter, 1 believe 
_ you-will have no further difficulty. He takes 


a strong interest in the Dresden theatre, and 
would probably be glad to secure a voice like 
yours for the company. Unfortunately, he has 
an intense dislike to the English, and, though 
he and I were friends in our youth, I believe 


he has never forgiven me for settling in England. 


If he hears you are English, he will probably 


_Tefuse to see you, therefore your best plan will 


be to try and gain admittance to him without 


| giving your name, and, before he shows you 


the door, insist on his hearing you sing, if only 
a scale,” 

I promised to attend to these instructions, and 
then prepared to depart. 

“Remember, Hilda,” were my old master’s 
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last words tome, “remember that life is not 
long enough in which to learn both good and 
bad music. Remember, too, that it takes more 
time and study to make a poor song effective 
than a good one; this is a truth that few 
singers realize. Do not be afraid of displeasing 
the public, for, with a voice like yours, the 
public will be your devoted ‘slaves, whatever 
you may please to give them. We poor 


composers, on the other hand, ‘are the slaves » 


of the public; we must suit ourselves to their 
taste or starve.” 

The next day, after taking a watery farewell 
of my mother and’ brothers, I found myself 
travelling down to Harwich in the company of 
my father, who was there to deliver me into 
the charge of the Australian girl, 

I shall never forget ‘my first introduction to 
Tomasina Hornblower, for such was her most 
repulsive name. Miss Hornblower, or Tommie, 
as she was commonly called, ‘was an. excellent 
example of “une jolie laide.” A pug nose, 
beady black eyes, and a‘sallow complexion do 
not sound like an attractive combination, and 
yet after the first glance no one ever thought 
Tommie plain. When she talked and laughed, 
and she was seldom grave or silent, she looked 
positively pretty. It was quite impossible to 
feel home-sick long with such a companion, 
and after my father had left the steamer, she 
gave me an excellent excuse for tears, by making 
me laugh till I cried. 

Tommie informed’ me that she was going to 
Dresden to study painting, and that she intended 
to become a celebrated portrait-painter. »She 
certainly possessed a wonderful talent for 
catching a likeness, and her little sketch-book 
was soon enriched by life-like portraits of the 
captain, the steward, and many of the passengers. 
It was amusing to see the uneasy self-conscious- 
ness which took possession: of thé men, when 
they discovered that they were involuntarily 
sitting for their portraits. The women, on the 
other hand, instantly fell into the most graceful 
attitudes, and assumed their most becoming 
expressions. It was evident that they, at 
least, had studied their best’ points minutely 
before the looking=glass. ’ 

Fortunately, though it was February, the 
crossing was fairly good, and we were both young 
enough to sleep through ‘all ‘the .demoniacal 
noises which seem’ to be ‘necessary on board a 
steamer. With the morning light we were up 
on deck looking with delighted interest at the 
flat grey coast’ on either ‘side of the Maas, 
which struck us both as much more Dutch 
than we had expected Holland to be. As a 
rule, neither places nor people are the least 
like what one anticipates; but I do not think 
that Holland can-ever have disappointed any 
one in this respect. As Tommie: remarked, 
one is constantly coming on “bits” which look 
like caricatures of well-known Dutch pictures. 
At Rotterdam we whiled away some’ of the 
hours before our train started by a visit to the 
Picture-gallery, which is rich in’ portraits of 
Particularly hideous Dutch -burgomasters. and 
their fat Vrouws. Even these were rendered 
amusing by my companion, who, standing 
before each in turn, pulled ‘her face into a 
striking representation of the original, which 
behaviour so scandalized the old custodian 
that he followed us about from room’ to room, 
evidently under the impression that we were 
two unusually dangerous specimens of the mad 
English. a 

But I must not be tempted to linger over the 

ls of our journey, which can be interesting 
to none but those immediately concerned. 
Suffice it to say, that at noon on the second 
day after leaving Harwich, we arrived at our 


destination, and stumbled. with’cramped. limbs 


towsled grimy specimens of the great un- 
washed. On the platform to meet us were 
Frau Miiller and her daughter “Mina, both 
dressed in the very height of Dresden fashion, 
in ortentous plaids of brilliant blues and 
greens, dog’s-eared collars, drab boots, and a 
whole collection of curiosities in the way of 
chains, brooches, and lockets disposed. about 
their dumpy persons. We, however, were far 
too jaded to notice anything except the warmth 
of their: welcome, proclaimed: in tones which 
must have been quite audible to the drosky- 
men in the station-yard. 

As we drove through the-town on the way 
to the English quarter, where Frau. Miiller 
lived, we were intensely excited by glimpses 
of the -opera- house, the picture + gallery, - the 
Briihl’sche. Terrasse, and. other. buildings, 
which, ‘ before many months ‘had. passed, we 


came to look upon. as dearly loved) personal | 


friends. 

Frau Miiller had a-nice little flat in Christian 
Strasse, and, as she and Mina, in spite of their 
alarming. costumes and powerful chest voices, 
seemed gentle friendly souls, Tommie. and I 
were quite satisfied. with our surroundings. 
The next morning we had so far recovered 
from: the effects of our journey as to:begin to 
think of business. I was. anxious. to get my 
dreaded interview with the Professor. over 
without delay. Mina offered: to walk with me 
to his house, which proved to be at no great 
distance, and, much sooner than I liked, I 
found myself standing, with fluttering heart, 
outside the great man’s door. ' 

The maid who answered ‘the bell ‘said that 
the Herr Professor was at home, but that he 
never saw any strangers except by appointment. 
I replied that I was the bearer of an important 
letter for him from an old friend, and that I was 
sure he would be extremely annoyed if I was 
refused admission. My resolute bearing quite 
overawed the little maid, who. put her head in 
at one of the doors, said “Eine Dame,” and 
then bolted, as if she expected an explosion to 
follow. Now was my time. I marched straight 
into the room, which, though large, felt intoler- 
ably hot and close, and could see nothing, at 
first sight, but a heap of rugs in a big. arm-chair. 
On going nearer, however, I saw a head peer- 
ing out of the rugs. The face was ugly and 
forbidding, but the head was finely shaped, and 
a pair of deep-set brilliant eyes glared at me 
from under beetling brows. 

“What do you want? How dare you force 
your way in’ here?” inquired the head. ‘I 
know you are English or American by your 
nose. Don’t think you can deceive me! ” 

I must confess that I was rather taken aback 
by this address, for, if the truth be told, I rather 
prided myself on my nose, which was small and 
shapely. However; I was determined not to 
take offence at anything this eccentric. indi- 
vidual’ might ‘say tome. I refrained, therefore, 
from saying “It is very rude to make personal 
remarks,” and merely handed him the letter 
from Herr Schalken, with the observation tha 
it came from an old friend. 
“TI have no friends, old or otherwise,” said 
the Professor sulkily; but he took the letter, 
nevertheless, and read it slowly, while I glanced 
about the room, which was in a state of in- 
describable confusion. There were huge piles 
of music on the floor, while on chairs and tables 
lay musical instruments, meerschaum pipes, 
empty beer-jugs, and, strangest of all, magni- 
ficent bouquets of flowers, which at that season 
of the year must have cost a small fortune. 
When the Professor had finished reading the 
letter, he remarked, with a satisfied air, “You 
see I was right. It is only English women who 





have ‘noses: like -yours, combined. with fair 
colouring. As for the request made in this 
letter that I should hear your voice, I tell you 
candidly that it would be simple waste of time. 
The English never. have: voices worth cultivat- 
ing, and if they had, no power on earth could 
teach them to sing: If you are determined to 
goon the stage, however, I should advise you 
to qualify yourself for opera-bouffe. With your 
face and figure you would probably be able ,to 
get an engagement at some third-rate theatre, as 
long as yow havea little pipe of a voice.” 

I nearly lost my temper at this speech. 

‘* Little pipe of a voice,” indeed ! 

“T don’t think’ I shall aspire higher than a 
music-hall, after’ what you have said,” I re- 
marked ; “ but if you will kindly hear my voice, 
perhaps you will tell me whether you consider 
it equal to ‘the requirements of a third-rate 
theatre.” 

Without waiting for an answer, I went to the 
piano, struck a chord, and began to sing a scale, 
letting out, as I did so, the full power of my 
insulted voice. Every chink and cranny of the 
room was jealously closed against every breath 
of air, and, as I sang, the waves of sound seemed 
to roll round-the room, vainly seeking an outlet. 
As I did not make my own voice, I hope that I 
shall not be considered too conceited if I say that 
it was a soprano of the so-called “ golden” type, 
consisting of two full octaves. When | had 
_ shown off the full extent of my compass, I turned 
round, rather surprised at having met with no 
interruption, to see what effect I had made on the 
Professor. My consternation may be imagined 


‘| when I saw that the old man was sitting with 


his hands tightly pressed over both ears. 

When he saw that I had left off singing, he 
removed his hands, and remarked drily,— 

“JT thought you wanted to break the drums 
of my ears.” 

“ At any rate,” I retorted, “you can’t say now 
that no Englishwoman ever had a voice.” 

“Yours is not an English voice,” he replied 
with decision. ‘I don’t know where you got it, 
but it. is undoubtedly an Italian voice. With- 
out having seen your family tree, I can make a 
pretty shrewd guess that you number an Italian 
among your more immediate ancestors.” 

“ How strange!” I cried, quite forgetting my 
displeasure. “My great-grandmother on my 
father’s side was an Italian, though I never 
heard that she could sing.” 

“Didn’t I tell you so!” exclaimed the old 
man triumphantly. “When you know me 
better, you will find that I am always right.” 

I smiled politely, thinking to myself, ‘“ Then 
what a very disagreeable person you must be.” 

“Now,” went on the Professor, throwing off 
his’ rugs, and going to the piano, “it is easy 
enough to sing a simple scale, but it is quite 
another thing to sing an operatic aria ; English- 
women generally ‘make a scena sound like a 
Gregorian chant.” di 

As soon as he rose from his chair I saw that 
he was considerably deformed. His fine head 
and long bony hands looked as they must be- 
long to a man’ of unusual size and strength, 
instead of which, however, their owner hardly 
reached to my shoulder, his spine was curved, 
and his legs so shrunken that he could not walk 
across the room without the aid of a stick. | 
learnt afterwards, that, when young, the Pro- 
fessor had been as strong as other men, and, 
possessing great genius, he was expected to 
become a celebrated pianist, some said a rival 
to Liszt. When only two or three and twenty, 
however, he fell from top to bottom of a flight of 
stone stairs, and sustained such injuries to his 
spine, that it was feared he would never walk 
again, and for many months he was a helpless 








invalid. In time, however, he recovered the 
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use of his limbs to a certain extent, and was | time, resolute and kindly. Altogether it was a 
able to walk with the aid of a stick. His pro- | good face, as well as a handsome and striking 
fessional career was, of course, put a stop to, | one. 

but genius like his was bound to find an outlet, The Professor interrupted my furtive survey 
and he became one of the first singing-masters | of the stranger, by saying abruptly,— 

in Europe. | “And now to business. Fraulein, please to 

But to return to our first interview. | sit here. Hermann, you needn’t go. I know 

The Professor drew my attention to some | you can hold your tongue, and you may be 
music that lay in a pile upon the floor, near the | wanted as a witness.” 
piano. Here, I am sorry to say, the spirit of mischief 
_ “Is there anything here you know?” he | took possession of me; the opportunity of a 
inquired—* anything you have studied with | little bit of revenge was too tempting to be 
Schalken ?” resisted. 

I glanced at the music. On the top of the “TI don’t think I need take up any more of 
heap lay the score of Weber’s “ Oberon.” your valuable time,” I said politely. “As you 

“I know the soprano scena, ‘Ocean, thou | have such a prejudice against English singers, 
mighty monster,’” I replied confidently, for the | and as your influence is all-powerful here, I 
part of Rezia was one of the Jast I had studied | think it would be better for me to go to Berlin. 
with Herr Schalken. I might find it easier to obtain an engagement 

“Upon my word, you are modest,” sneered | there, after I had completed my training.” 
the Professor. “That is a nice little trifle for a Now the Dresdeners and the Berliners are, 
beginner. ‘Oberon’ is to be given to-night at | as I had always heard, intensely jealous of each 
the Hof Theatre; it is a pity that Fraulein | other, particularly in musical matters, so that 
Schultz, who takes the part of Rezia, should not | my little arrow was not shot at a venture. 
hear you sing the great scena—she might take The Professor scowled till his eyes almost 
a lesson.” disappeared, as he answered, roughly,— 

I answered nothing to this taunt, for I felt) “Sit down, and listen to what I have to say 
pretty sure of my ground with the invocation to | to you. You will come to me for lessons three 
the ocean. times a week, at whatever hour I may appoint. 

The Professor sat down to the piano, and | Later on, you will join the classes at the Con- 
played the opening bars in a manner that fairly | servatoire, where you will have the opportunity, 
electrified me. His playing was not only a | of singing in concerted pieces, and with the 
reproduction of what the composer had written. | orchestra. You have a piano already? No? 
He seemed to take the music, put himself into | Then take this card to the address ‘you find on 
it, and, in a way, to create it over again. I | it, and you may be sure of having a reliable 
sang that day as I had never sung before. Till | instrument.” 
then I had been a child, singing as I was He paused, and I, blushing with embarrass- 
taught, a medium and nothing more. ment, as we English are apt to do, when we 

Now, for the first time, I too seemed to put | have to discuss money matters, said, “I should 
myself into the music, as I was carried along by | be very glad to become your pupil, but before 
my accompanist’s extraordinary passion, sup- | [I agree to anything I must know what your 
porting and encouraging me, till the finale left | terms are.” 
us both trembling with exhaustion and excite- “That depends upon what your means are,” 
ment. | returned the Professor. ‘I suppose you are 

The Professor was the first to recover him- | rolling in riches, like all the English.” 
self. | “No, indeed,” I cried, “ my father is a strug- 

“You hurried the tempo in this passage,” he | gling artist, and I have five brothers, all younger 
remarked coolly, “and you slurred these notes. | than myself. I am most anxious to earn money 
This crescendo should have been more gradual; | as soon as possible, in order to help them out 
the whole effect is spoilt if the fortissimo comes | into the world.” 
in too suddenly.” “ Earn money,” grunted the Professor ; ‘it is 

Though I could not deny the justice of these | early days to talk of that. Well, I will make a 
criticisms, they acted rather like a wet blanket | bargain with you. I will undertake your train- 
on my excitement. Before I could answer, we | ing for the stage, and demand nothing in return 
were interrupted by.a knock at the door, and a | except your signature to a contract, binding you 
young man, thrusting in his head, exclaimed,— | to sing at the Dresden Opera for a period of 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, I see you are en- | three years from the date of your first appéar- 
gaged,” and was about to withdraw, when the | ance, I would guarantee, of course, that you 
Professor called to him to come in, saying,— —_| should be paid according to the range of parts 

“Here is a young lady come all the way | which you are qualified to take. I will sign a 
from England to teach us how to sing.” _ contract to that effect, if you like, and my friend 

It was evident that he had not yet forgiven here can be witness to both.” 
me my nationality. | This seemed a fair offer enough, but the 

“There is nothing impossible in that,” said | feminine mind has an instinctive dislike to 
the young man pleasantly. “I have heard | signing anything, without a lawyer at hind to 
English singers from whom we Germans might | see fair-play. \ I. glanced, involuntarily, at the 
learn with advantage. When I was in London, stranger, and his face inspired me with confi- 
Fraulein,” he went on, turning to me, “I used | dence. The Professor seemed to divine my 
to go and hear your Santley and your Lloyd as | thoughts, for he laughed, and said, “ Your face 
often as they sang. I found I learnt more from | would be your fortune, if you were a swindler, 
them than from any number of music-lessons.” | Hermann. As it is, it brings you nothing but 

“I wonder whether Santley and Lloyd have inconvenience in the shape of lost children who 
Italian great-grandmothers,” I remarked slyly. | appeal to you to find their way for them, and 

‘* Probably,” said the Professor, with the air | stray dogs who insist on following you home, 
of a man who does not intend to be put in the | and won’t be persuaded to leave you again, 
wrong. . | even for their real owners.” 

The strange young man stood looking from | _It was quite true ; no one could feel anything 
one to the other with a smile. His face was | but perfect confidence in such a face. 
handsome, with clear-cut features, deep-set,/ “TI will sign the contract,” I said resolutely. 
brown eyes, and short, curly brown hair. His| “The Dresden Hof Theatre is to be con- 











chin had a deep cleft in it, the sign, some say, | gratulated,” remarked the stranger, with a 
His expression was, at the same | pleasant smile. “ You will wonder how 1 know 


of genius. 





| that, Fraulein; will you despise me for ever- 


more if I confess that I was listening outside 
the door during your singing of the scena from 
‘Oberon’?” ca 

Before I could answer, the Professor placed 
before me the contract, which he had hastily 
been drawing up. I signed it without any 
further hesitation, After all, each article it 
contained was clearly to my advantage, except 
perhaps the Jast, which bound me to pay a fine 
of twenty thousand marks if I failed to carry 
out the contract for any reason except loss of 
voice. 

“You ought to.be flattered at the price the 


Herr Professor sets upon you, Fraulein,” said 
the stranger, a suggestion for which I doubt if 


his friend.was grateful. 

_ A few more details had to be settled, I was 
given a sheet of exercises in manuscript to 
practise for our first lesson on the day but one 
following, and then I found myself once more 
in the street, with my head whirling with all the 
events of the morning. When I arrived at 
home J found Tommie already there, and brim- 
ful of her morning’s experiences. She had gone 
with Frau Miller to the studio of the artist who 
had been recommended to her as a master, and 
had afterwards paid a visit to the picture- 
gallery. 

‘“‘Here’s a portrait of my master,” she said, 
showing me a little sketch. “It is like him all 
but the dirt. Isn’t it curious that artists seem 
often to have as strong a prejudice against clean 
hands as they have against cleaned pictures? 
However, he is decidedly clever, and he talked 
to me exactly as if I were another man, instead 
of a young lady, which I always look upon as a 
compliment. Then we went to. the picture- 
gallery. Oh, haven’t you a treat before you 
there! I am going again to-morrow, and | 
will take you with me.” 

“What did you think of the great Madonna 
di San Sisto?” I asked; “is she as wonderful 
as you expected ?” 

“She is a wonderful ruin,” replied Tommie 
sententiously. “She has been cleaned and 
restored, till, as far as the original colour goes, 
there is very little of her left. Personally, I 
prefer the engravings to the original. The 
Correggios are better preserved, and the colour 
is delicious, but the figures: don’t seem to me 
natural-—they pose too much. Don’t look so 
shocked at my art criticisms, Hilda, you know 
I’m a colonial; and that is next door to a 
heathen, or so some people think.” 

“What would the guide-books say to you?” I 
asked, laughing. “ Pray, what did you admire? 
Some picture no one ever heard of, I suppose.” 

“Oh, I admired lots of things. I mean to 
go and copy there three times a week. While 
the cold weather lasts, I shall copy Italian 
pictures, because they make me feel warm. 


There is a wonderful St. Sebastian by Messina,- 


which I fell in love with at first sight. I assure 
you I felt as if it was quite dangerous to look 
at it without holding up an umbrella; I was 
afraid of getting a sunstroke. In the summer I 
shall copy the Dutch pictures. 1 must find out 
the secret of their cool, transparent greys and 
browns. But I have got something for you in 
my pocket, Hilda, which you will like better 
than all the pictures in the world.” 

With this Tommie produced two little oblong 
pieces of cardboard. 

“Don’t say I am not a friend to you,” she 
went on. “I saw that ‘Oberon’ was to be given 
at the opera to-night, so I marched in and got 
two tickets for one of the best and cheapest 
parts of the house: ‘The middle of the front 
row of the fourth tier ; nothing between us and 
the stage; price one-and-ninepence each. 
Here are our librettos; They are not as clean 
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as they might be, but you must understand that 
we don't buy librettos in Dresden, we hire them 
for the evening. Price one halfpenny each. 
You see 1 have picked up one or two wrinkles 
from the Frau. It-is quite etiquette for two 
irls to go to the theatre alone. As Mendels- 
sohn says, in Germany the young ladies do not 
require accompaniments obligato in the shape 
of fathers, brothers, or uncles, So unpack your 
opera-glasses, . which, with a fan, are all the 
evening dress required in this earthly paradise.” 
For the rest of that day I could do nothing 
but look forward to the evening. Strange to 
say, I had never been to an opera before. My 
father was strongly prejudiced. against the 
“star” system which prevails in London, and 
thought that the little money we had to spare 
for amusements was better laid out in shilling 
seats at the Popular Concerts, 
(To be continued.) | 


—— 





ReetRoven’s sianoforte 
Sonatas. 


et 0. Sas 


EETHOVEN’S thirty-two sonatas re- 
semble Bach’s forty-eight preludes 
and fugues in this, that one never 
grows weary of them. However 

familiar the notes, every time one hears them 
fresh points of interést are noticed, new beauties 
revealed. If you want thoroughly to enjoy 
Beethoven’s music, you must study it: he 
appeals not only to the heart| but to the in- 
tellect. Let us then open the magic book once 
more. Let uslook at some’ interesting details 
of harmony, counterpoint, and form; and let 
us trace in these sonatas ‘the growth of his 
genius from its early development to its full 
close. 

Beethoven proceeded from the simple to the 
complex. At first he was content to imitate” 
his illustrious predecessors Haydn and Mozart. 
Take for example the first movements of the 
first eleven sonatas, all of which are in what is 
technically known as sonata-form. Notice not 
only the simple structure of the subjects, but 
see how simple aré the harmonies: for the most 
part they are tonic and dominant. And chords 
are used too more frequently in original than 
in inverted form. All these eleven sonatas 
commence either with the tonic chord (major 
or minor according to the key) or with the tonic 
note. And in the. delivery of the first subject 
how strictly does Beethoven confine himself to 
the key; with one exception there are no 
transient modulations to related keys—or, as 
some would say, no fundamental and chromatic 
chords. The one exception is the passing allu- 
sion to the key of the sub-dominant, as we find 
it in the 4th, 6th, and 11th sonatas. But in 
this Haydn and Mozart were his models. The 
os commences his great sonata in E flat 
thus :— 














oe 
Beethoven, however, is even bolder, for he 
commences his 15th sonata (the one commonly 
known as Sonate Pastorale, a publisher's title) 
with a dominant chord suggesting the key of 


sub-dominant, 




















The three-sonatas, Op. 31 (Nos. 16, 17, and 
18), the master regarded as a change ‘in his 


meet with some striking innovations. Take the 
first in G major. From G he quickly passes 
to D, from D to F, from F to C, and then back 
again to the original key ; and all this during 
what may’ be considered the first subject. 
No. 17 opens with an inversion of a dominant 
chord. No. 18 is still more striking. We 
give the harmonic basis of the opening bars :-- 
2 1 2 3 iad s 
Be 4 e rs 

The first chord is the one ‘knowni'as the added 
6th, or as an inversion of a dominant 11th; the 
second is a diminished 7th derived from root F ; 
the bars 3 to § contain tonic and dominant 
harmony. Moreover, be it noted, bars 1 to 3 
present inversions, not original forms of chords. 
The chord in second bar ensconced between a 
dominant and tonic chord_of E flat suggests no 
modulation, yet, according to the theories in 
vogue in Beethoven’s time, it did not strictly 
But we must pass on. The two small sonatas 
in Gand-G minor (Nos. 19 and 20) need not 
detain us. In No. 20, known as the Waldstein, 
we find the composer, as-in No. 16, passing 
rapidly from-one key to another. It opens in 
C; in bar 3 ‘we are in G, in bar 5 in B flat. In 
No. 23, the “Appassionata,” Beethoven sur- 
prises us by a phrase of four bars which,. 
without any connecting chord, is immediately 
afterwards given in the key of the minor second 
of the scale, z.e. G flat. Then a return is made 
to the original key. (Haydn had done some- 
thing similar in one of his quartets.) Taking 
the whole passage, we no more feel as if we had 
gone to the key of G flat than we should if we 
met in a passage in key of F with a chord of 
Neapolitan 6th, #e. a first inversion of the 
common chord on the minor second of the scale. 
Beethoven, having adopted this enlarged key- 
system, did not slavishly follow it after: that. 
We find a return to the simpler method, as in 
Nos. 24 and 31 (sonatas in F sharp, Op. 79, and 
A flat, Op. rro). 
- But in No. 27 (Op. 90) we again find him 
roaming about from key to key. In the last 
sonata in C minor, No. 32, we find him boldly 
opening with a diminished 7th derived from a 
supertonic root. The passage, reduced to its 
simplest expression, is as follows :— 


i= a 
We shall next consider’ Beethoven’s use of 


enharmonic modulation. 
(To be continued.) 
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| Wee what circumstances, says the Daly 











animal, the horse, be tolerated in a grand 
opera? There are, our Paris correspondent tells us, 
no fewer than twelve cavaliers mounted-on. fiery 
steeds in the new opera of ‘‘ La Dame de Monsoreau,”’ 
and their appearance on the stage of. the Académie 
Nationale de Musique seems to have aroused both 
the astonishment and indignation of the habitués of 
the stalls, who murmured, ‘‘They are turning the 
opera into a circus.” 

This recalls an analogous protest on the part of Sir 
Michael Costa, when Meyerbeer’s opera of ‘Les 
Huguenots” was first produced at the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden. Mr. Augustus Harris the 
elder was Mr. Gye’s stage manager. Ale was a 
gentleman of indefatigable energy and ‘innate artistic 





taste ; but in gorgeotisness of decorative ideas he was 


style, and in the matter of chord and key we 


Telegraph, and to what extent, should the | 
presence of that noble and intelligent | Little did Mr. Thackeray or Mr. Wigan of the 


slightly in advance of his time. He had made 
arrangements that the Queen of Navarre should enter 
on horseback, but no sooner did the distinguished 
orchestral conductor perceive the amazon on her 
palfrey than he shrieked, ‘‘ What means this? Is thisa 
circus?” Mr. Augustus Harris might have pleaded 
that when Meyerbeer’s masterpiece was first presented 

at the Grand Opera.in the Rue Le Peletier, Paris, in 

the year 1836, the Queen of Navarre duly appeared, 
| mounted on one of Franconi’s stud; and he might 

furthermore have reminded Costa that, in the opera 

of ‘Masaniello,” in the grand tableau, where the’ 
insurgent fisherman becomes Dictator of Naples, he 

is robed in a purple velvet mantle, and vaults on to a 

white horse, bestriding which he makes a triumphal 

exit. It still, however, remains questionable whether 

horses are suitable performers in a lyric drama, 

although’ there is.a:weighty body of evidence both for 

and” against the introduction of the equine element 

into musical spectacles. The first known Italian opera, 

produced in 1440, and composed by Francesco Bave- 

rini, was entitled ‘“‘ The Conversion of St. Paul,” and 

in pictures of that occurrence Paul is invariably repre- 

sented as falling from his horse as he is journeying 

to Damascus. If, again, we glaiice at the list of pieces 

brought out at the Paris Grand Opera from the year 

1671 downwards, we shall find a number of works 

from which it must have been very difficult to exclude 

horses. Take, for example, ‘‘ Perseus and Andro- 

meda,” performed in 1682; ‘‘ Phaéton,” given in the 

following year; and ‘‘ The Caravan of Cairo,” in 1784. 

It would be invidious to instance ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” 

since the steed which the statue of the Commendatore 

bestrides when ‘in sepulchral tones he accepts the 

libertine’s invitation to supper is a horse of stone, and 

not of flesh and blood. With regard to-comic opera, 

a production of this kind, called ‘*Sancho Panga,” 

was produced in Paris in 1705. Did ~-Don.Quixote 

bring on Rosinante or not, and was honest Sancho 

provided with or destitute of his donkey? Was there 

a horse in ‘‘ The Farrier,” brought out in 1761, or in 

‘*The Coach Upset,” which first saw the light in 

1820? The presence of a horse in an opera first played 

in 1835 is incontestable, but the animal was a bronze 

one. 

As a rule, it may be laid down as an axiom that 
the less that is seen of. live animals in any theatrical 
representation the better. The famous equestrian 
Ducrow was, it is true, of quite: another opinion. 
‘*We’ve had enough of the dialect” — meaning 
dialogue—he was wont to say. impatiently when 
rehearsing at Astley’s; ‘‘let’s get to the ’osses ;” 
and when he came to Drury Lane to organize the 
grand spectacle of “‘St. George and the Dragon” 
| for Mr. Alfred Bunn, he terribly scandalized the 
male - members of the chorus, who had _ hitherto 
exercised. their calling in opera, by sternly ordering 
| them into the saddle. ‘‘ You may sing as much as 
| you like,” he said to a bass vocalist who expostulated 
| at what he deemed an indignity, ‘‘ but you'll get on 
| that ’oss and go up that rake ”—meaning an inclined 

plane. The majority of playgoers think differently 
| in the matter of four-footed performers, and managers 
| who to their professional capacity have added a 
; modicum of good taste have usually eschewed, as far 
| as possible, the importation of four-footed performers 
into the pieces which they have ‘‘ mounted,” 
Dinorah, of course, must have her goat, and so must 
Esmeralda ; and ‘‘ The Forest of Bondy” would lose 
its ‘raison d’étre” if it had no heroic mastiff to do 
battle with the wicked assassin. 
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Olympic think,—when the latter refused a play of the 
former, because the ‘‘ mise en scéne”’ included a hansom 
cab drawn by a real live horse,—that the day would 
come when not only hansoms with live horses, but 
four - wheel cabs, barouches and pairs, T-carts, 
mail. phaetons, and broughams would. delight the 
| eyes of theatrical audiences. As for the animals, the 
| cry is ‘‘still.they come.” Stags have been pursued 
| by packs of hounds across the stage ; racehorses have 
| won ‘a neck-and-neck race on the boards ; and in one 
| brilliantly successful drama, there was a scene almost 
entirely walled in with cages and hutches full of 
rabbits, fox terriers, bull pups, and guinea-pigs. 

Lions at the Olympia ; hounds at the 
Princess’s ; horses at the Opera! These are 
positively, comparatively, and superlatively bad. 
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\. C, WHITE, 


OR a short time the cunversation 
appeared to have ceased, but the 
double-bass was struggling for breath, 
which was only what might have been 

expected from such a portly gentleman, and 
presently began as follows: “If I, too, claim to 
have some interesting experiences to relate, you 
will, no doubt, smile incredulously. What can 





the double-bass have to tell of any importance ? 
you would ask. In your opinion, exceptions like | 
Dragonetti and Bolttsini only prove the rule. 

Let me tell you in few words the story of my | 
master’s career. 

“ I owe my existence toa maker called William | 
Forster. For many years I was in the posses- | 
sion of Canon Rowden, till at length I fell into 
the hands of my present master, A. C. White, 
who has brought me to a high pitch of per- 
fection. You are doubtless aware that he has 
provided me with a fourth string, tuned down 
to the low D, an example which many other 
players have already followed. 

“Mr. White was born in Canterbury, the roth 
October 1830, and received his musical educa- | 
in the Cathedral of that city, where he was a 
chorister. He received instruction in the violin, 
organ, piano, and harmony from Dr. Longhurst, | 
the organist. He was presented with a testi- | 
monial on leaving Canterbury, when he went to | 
Ireland, wheré he remained three years, con- | 
tinuing his studies, and composing several | 
pieces, which, however, did not at that time | 
obtain the honour of publication. 

“On his return to Canterbury, he began to | 
study the double-bass, and had a few lessons | 
from Mr. G. Mount. In an incredibly short | 
space of time he was able to play a solo 
at a local Glee Club of great reputation. A 
celebrated French horn player named Platt, 
formerly first horn at the Italian opera, heard 
him play, and was so struck with his perform- 
ance that he said to him afterwards : 

‘* My boy, why don’t you go to London? | 
am sure you would do well there. 1 will give 





OLAF SVENDSEN, 


| you a letter of introduction to an old friend of 


mine, Mr. James Howell.’ 

“In accordance with this advice White set off 
for London, where, having been heard by Mr. 
Howell, the latter arranged to give him lessons. 

“No soonerhad the lessons begun than Howell, 
being taken suddenly ill, sent White to act as 
deputy for him at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, then under the conductorship 
of Sir Michael Costa. White acquitted himself 
so creditably, that he was allowed to occupy the 
post of principal double-bass. during the fort- 


| night that Howell’s illness lasted. On the first 


occasion that he played at Covent Garden the 
opera given was ‘Don Giovanni,’ and, while 
accompanying the recitatives, which in those 
days were played by the principal ’cello and 
double-bass alone, Mr. Lucas, the ’cellist, en- 
couraged his young colleague by exclaiming, 
‘Pull away, my boy!’ 

“* White had never seen the opera before, and 


| consequently was unaware of the great responsi- 


bility which rests upon the principal double- 
bass. Sir Michael.Costa never forgot: this 
circumstance, alluding to it many years after, 
when he appointed White principal bass in his 
newly formed orchestra. 

“In 1852-he went to act as deputy for Howell 
one night at Jullien’s Concerts. He attracted 
the attention of that Maestro by his endeavour 
to play all the notes that were written for him, 
and also by his style. He at once offered White 
an engagement to go with him to America the 
following year, and on a tour in the provinces 
previous to his departure. After this White 
was constantly engaged by Jullien for several 
years.” 

“Quite true,’ here put in the flute, who 
hitherto had been a passive listener, but whose 
interest had been fully aroused by the mention 
of Jullien’s name. “ You have not said a word 
too much, for I myself belonged to Jullien’s 
band for many years.” 

“ After his return from America,” resumed 
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the bass, “ White was engaged at Her Majesty's 
Opera, the Philharmonic, and New Philhar. 
monic Concerts. After Howell’s death, he 
succeeded to his post as principal bass at the 
Handel Festival, the Birmingham, Leeds, 
Gloucester, and Hereford Festivals, the Sacreq 
Harmonic and Bach Society Concerts. Later 
on he obtained the same post at the Richter 
and London Symphony Concerts. 

“ White is a professor at the Royal Academy 
of Music and at the Royal College of Music, 
and in 1877 was elected an hon. member of 
the Royal Academy. He also held for twenty. 
three years the appointment of organist at St. 
Philip’s Church, Waterloo Place, during which 
time he composed several hymns, Te Deumis, 
chants, etc., for use in the service. He wrote, 
besides, several songs and pianoforte pieces, 
and two solos for the double-bass ; one of them 
is an arrangement of the German air known as 
‘Im Tiefen Keller,’ which cannot be played 
with proper effect, unless the bass is tuned down 
to the double D, as‘is the case with his instru. 
ment. ( 

‘White delivered, last April, a very interesting 
lecture on the double-bass at the Musical As- 
sociation, when he explained the various ways 
of playing and tuning the instrument, and illus- 
trated them by playing several pieces. © + 

“ Besides being a thorough musician, he is, or 
rather was, a most ardent volunteer, having 
retired last year with the rank of Major, when 
he received’a handsome silver sword in recogni- 
tion of his services. 

“ You mentioned Jullien just now,” continued 
the bass, turning to the flute. ‘ Won't you teli 
us some of your experiences, for I thoroughly 
enjoy listening to these pleasant reminiscences.” 

“Certainly,” answered the flute, “I shall be 
most happy to.tell you some particulars about 
my life, if only to while away the time. 

“ Many years ago I had the great good fortune 
J, pet- 
sonally, have often been admired, but I cannot 
say whether such would have been the case had 
I belonged to any other master. 

“ Svendsen was born in Christiania, on 19th 
April 1832, and, being one of the many children 
of a poor musician, was early obliged to think 
about earning his own living: He seemed to 
take most kindly to my relations, as they could 
be turned to account in playing dance music, 
for in this branch -of- his profession he first 
developed his talent. He was ready, however, 
to seize upon any opportunity that offered itself 
for improvement, as I will presently show you. 

‘“‘ Forty years ago Christiania was a very small 
town, and the citizens being unable to maintain 
an orchestra of their own, patronized the Ger- 
man orchestras, which every year paid them a 
passing visit. 

“From a member of one of these orchestras, 
the little Svendsen received his first instruction, 
and made such rapid progress, that at only 
twelve years old he was able to fill his master’s 
place, when the latter was suddenly called away. 

‘‘ Shortly afterwards, Svendsen, having saved 
a little money, went to Copenhagen, where, for 
nine months, he studied under Nils Petersen. 
‘By that time his means were exhausted, and he 
returned to Christiania, where -he became first 
flautist at the theatre. Scarcely had he scraped 
together a small sum, however, than he again 
set off on his travels. This time his chosen 
goal was Brussels, where a celebrated flautist, 
whose name has escaped me, was giving lessons 
at the Conservatoire. “ 

“ Fortune was not kind to Svendsen upon this 
occasion, for after two months’ teaching his 
master died. He then took private lessons of a 
player named Reichert, who had also achieved a 
great reputation. Reichert. took so strong an 
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interest in his pupil, that in 1855, Svendsen, 
upon his recommendation, was engaged by 
Jullien to play in London. In the following 
year he became a member of the Crystal Palace 
Orchestra, which had just been transformed 
by Manns into a string band. Unfortunately, 
after about two years, his engagement. there 
was abruptly broken off.” 

“It attracted a great deal of attention at the 
time,” cried the ’cello and the double-bass almost 
simultaneously, while the other instruments 
murmured in unison. “Pray tell us all the 
details, for most of us do not know them.” 

“On Boxing Day,” continued the flute, “ the 
orchestra was ordered, quite unexpectedly, to 
play at a dance.” 

Loud laughter. 

“Yes, at a dance. An enormous Twelfth- 
Cake had been built out of wood, which the 
people were to dance round. Svendsen, as 
well as the other principal players, refused, and 
their example was followed by the rest of the 
orchestra, which was very nearly dismissed in 
a body. In the end it was decided only to 
dismiss the ringleaders, and to let the others 
off with a reprimand. 

“While Svendsen was under Manns he con- 
stantly played solos on Saturday afternoons, 
since Manns imitated Jullien in allowing his 
best instrumentalists to display their talents as 
soloists. In 1861 Svendsen became a member 
of the Queen’s band;-and of the Philharmonic 
orchestra. At the concerts of the latter he has 
twice played ‘ Molique’s Concerto,’ which had 
not been heard in England for many years.” ¢| 

“Boom, boom, boom |” suddenly sounded the 
drums, but the flute calmly continued. 

“For ten years Svendsen was a member of 
the orchestra /at Her Majesty’s, and since 1867 
he has been a Professor at the Royal Academy.” 

“Boom, boom, boom!” was heard again, 
only this time much louder than before. 

“Come out,” said a voice, “it is time to go.” 


“Go! How—where ?” 
“Do wake up! It is time to start for the 
concert. Howcan any one sleep so soundly ?— 


that comes of dining too well. Do make haste, 
for you know that Henschel is all the more 
punctual, now that, out of social considerations, 
he does not begin till 8.30.” 


H’m, it was a pity to be. interrupted. I 
wonder how much more I should have heard. 





Vigit. 

—:0;—— 

The kittywake hangs on the seaward cliff, 
The cormorant skirts the wave, 

While here I sit in my lonely skiff 
At the mouth of the green sea-cave. 

O soft little waves, run lightly in,— 
The melody sweet you sing 

Has never an echo of storm-wina’s din, 
And winter-night's sorrowing. 


Play and plash on the shell-strewn sand, 
Your tribute of weeds lay down, 

Shining-wet om the shimmering strand, 
Crimson, and gold, and brown ; 

Let all your ripples be filled with song, 
Your scattering foam-crests fly 

Like chopping laughter the whole day long, 
/n measureless ecstasy. 


For every pleasure that comes with spring, 
And every joy that wakes 

dn the quiet doing of some quaint thing 
Observed for the old sakes’ sakes,— 

And every joy that my heart yet know’, 


Shall melt anit vanish away, 
Burnt up int rapture that overflows 
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N our last number we had something to 
say about the Mendelssohn letters to 
Moscheles, which appeared in Scribner’s 
February number. They are continued 

in the March number, the last one bearing the 
date October 7, 1847, not quite a month before 
the eminent composer's: death.» Already, in 
1838, Moscheles had thought of giving up his 
position in London, and the question of his 
return to Germany is fully discussed by Mendels- 
sohn. “It would be glorious,” he writes, “to 
have a musician like you among us, giving his 
best work to Germany.” Weimar was first | 
talked of as a settling-place, then Berlin, and, | 
last of all, Leipzig.’ After long correspondence, | 
Moscheles in 1846 decided to become one of 
the teachers at the Leipzig Conservatory. “A 
more welcome piece of news I have not re- 
ceived,” writes Mendelssohn, “since I have 
been here, and one that promises so’rich a 
harvest for all of us.” The letters of 1846 are 
naturally full of the great event of that year— 
the bringing out of “Elijah.” “My head,” says 
the composer, in a letter dated July 12, 1846, 


been for a considerable time. 

Throughout this correspondence we see what 
a high opinion Mendelssohn entertained of 
Moscheles, both as a man and as an artist, and 
the latter was equally proud of his pupil and 
friend. And it must not be forgotten that 
especially in the earlier days of the corre- 
spondence they were the most famous men. 
The first letter bears the date January 10, 1829. 
In that year Schumann went to Heidelberg, 
and had not yet decided on music as a 
vocation ; in the same year Chopin appeared 
in. Paris, and was quite at the beginning of 
his career; Berlioz had not written his Sym- 
phonie Fantastique; while Wagner was practi- 
cally unknown. Mr. W. F. Apthorp, in his 
remarks on the Mendelssohn letters, justly 
reminds us of the high position occupied by 
Moscheles. A new symphony, sonata, or con- 
certo from his pen, he tells us, was quite an 
event. And Mendelssohn, before he was twenty 
years of age, had written his splendid Octet, 
and the fairy Overture to the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 

But leaving on one side our two. musical 
heroes and their mutual admiration, let us 
glance for a moment at a few passages in the 
letters after 1832, in which mention is made of 
some of his contemporaries. There was Henri 
Herz, who won applause from the million, but 
who was estimated at his right value by earnest 
musicians. What does Mendelssohn himself 
write: “And what do you say to their hissing 
little Herz? Why, that testifies to a high degree 
of culture.” 

Of some composition of Liszt’s, which he 
does not name, Mendelssohn thus writes in 
1835: “If that sort of stuff is to be noticed, 
or even admired, it is really provoking.” So, 
too, four years later, he finds that the one 
thing which seems to be wanting in Liszt is 
“true talent for composition, real original 
ideas.” The great pianist played to him some 
of his pieces, but they seemed very incomplete, 
“even,” says Mendelssohn, “when judged from 
his own point of view, which, to my mind, 
is not the right one.” We imagine these 
pieces must have been the “Années de Pélerinage 





To-morrow—hy wedding-day ! 
M. C. GILLINGTON. 


“is quite full of ‘ Elijah’ just now;” and so it had |’ 
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fellow and true artist, and goes into rapture 


over his masterly pianoforte playing, his memory, 
and his thorough musical insight. 

Of Moscheles’ and Mendelssohn's opinion of 
Berlioz’ “Les Francs Juges,” we had some- 
thing to say in our last article. Mendelssohn 
was not more favourably disposed towards the 
same composer’s Symphonie Fantastique. The 
whole thing appears to him “dreadfully slow.” 
And again, “It is simply insipid, and altogether 
without life.” How different from the judgnient 
of Schumann.about the same work ! 

There were many things in the Symphony 
which he too disliked, but Schumann looked 
more. deeply into the matter, and amid much 
that was eccentric, ugly, and unorthodox, he 
discovered a-spirit striving after originality, and 
for that he bestowed praise. Schumann, even 
‘when writing. a, critical article, had only the 
piano score before him, and this made him 
cautious in his judgment. Probably Mendels- 
sohn was not more fortunate, and his opinion 
in. that case seems to us therefore somewhat 
uncharitable. But we must remember that he 


.is not writing his opinion publicly, but only 


talking, as it were, to a friend. 

Of Chopin, Mendelssohn says that “a. book 
of mazurkas -by Chopin, and a few new pieces 
of his, are so mannered that they are hard to 
stand.” Here again the words are harsh: 
there are surely few who would now say that 
of any of Chopin’s mazurkas. Of Schumann 
there is no mention. 

‘Mr. W. F. Althorp, in his: introductory re- 
marks in the March number, reminds. us- justly 
that “it is mot in Mendelssohn, but-in Schu- 
mann and Berlioz, that we find the germs of all 
the most characteristic developments in music 
during the last fifty years.” Mendelssohn was 
earnest and honest, and if he had lived longer, 
he might perchance have. sympathized more 
with the new school, or, at any rate, by his 
intelligent opposition have been of great service 
to his art. Besides being earnest and honest, 
he, was really at heart modest. When Mos- 
cheles wrote praising his “Elijah,” the com- 
poser answered, “Your kind words of praise 
are more than I deserve, according to my own 
estimation.” 





WHEN in Egypt, Leonhard Emil Bach gave con- 
certs at the court of the Vicéroy, together with Ole 
Bull, the celebrated Norwegian king of the violin, 
and there occurred a curious incident which we cannot 
help mentioning. Once, after.a performance at the 
Khedive’s palace, Bach, Ole Bull, and a graceful 
French soubrette who had also taken part in the 
concert, had returned to the hotel, when a dignitary 
of the court entered as a messenger from the liberal 
Ismail, and handed in the name of his sovereign a 
valuable bracelet to the lady singer and a sparkling 
diamond ring to Ole Bull. He then produced a big 
and well-sealed parcel, and handed it, making obeis- 
ance, to Bach, who was all expectation after the 
amiable manner in which the Viceroy had received 
him. — The parcel was quickly opened, and what pre- 
sented itself to the astonished audience ?—a pair of red 
satin slippers embroidered with gold! ‘They are 
the same,” added Abd-el-Kader Bey, “which you 
wore at the court during the concert of his Royal 
Highness, and as you admired them so much, his 
Highness ordered” — ‘‘ You better take your slippers 
back,” interrupted Bach, ‘‘and tell the Viceroy 
that I do not play the piano with my-~feet,” look- 
ing knowingly at Ole Bull’s diamond ring. The 
slippers disappeared quickly, and the honest court- 
marshal remembered that he had nearly forgotten 
something, and produced reluctantly, with disap- 
pointed looks, a beautiful ring richly set with 
diamonds, which the artist accepted with thanks, 


** * 
PostHuMmous works of Paganini have been dis- 





en Italie.” However, he finds Liszt a good 


covered»and are to be published by his son, 
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PCinerant Musicians in ®arid, suggests immediately a low-looking 


S France a musical nation? is one of the 


questions disputed. That she has given 
to the world eminent men, such as 





Gounod, the greatest living composer, | 


Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, and Ambroise Thomas, 
proves that she has a claim among the nations ; 
but can she justly be called the firs¢ of musical 
nations? She has “ made desperate efforts ” to 
gain such a position, but has not succeeded. 
She does not give to the musician what Germany 


gives, cheap musical education and cheap 


music. She is not to the musician what she iS | Court, throw down their sous in loving tribute 
to the artist, a beneficent mother, who provides | of the husband, father, or son who yielded up 
liberally all the elements necessary to feed the | pis Jife on the battlefield during the never-for- 


genius of her gifted children ; nor does she give 
to the musician that atmosphere of music which 


pervades him on the other side the Rhine. In | 


France we breathe art, but itis in Germany we 
breathe music. This must be the test of a 
national gift : it must so pervade a nation thata 
foreigner shall feel its influence almost as soon 
as his foot touches the shores of the country. 
He himself must become permeated with the 
atmosphere for the time being, whether it be of 
music, of painting, of poetry, or of commerce. 
Putting a nation to this test, it is not France 
who can claim the power of shedding music 
abroad in our hearts. She has no concerts to 
offer us of excellent merit, but at small cost, 
such as Germany and England give to their 


people, and which act as powerful means of | 


education to music-loving souls. She has no 
classical concerts, at some thirty groschens, 
where her people can drink in the strains of 
Beethoven and Mozart, albeit mixed with the 
click of Seidel tops and the clink of glasses ; nor 


| timbre which no pretence can 


| 
| 
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| 
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| to us from that prosaic-looking yard— 


has she her ‘‘ Monday Pops,” where her sons of | 
toil can lose themselves in the glorious playing | 
of a Joachim or the deep religious notes of an | 


Antoinette Sterling for the small sum of one 
shilling—one had almost written sterding. 

No, France has none of this to offer, but she 
can give us something unique in music, and 
that is her itinerant musicians, especially as 
singers. 

Where do they live, and what is their origin ? 
How is it one hears such voices? What is the 


history of these wandering minstrels, many of | for the lyric stage and proved too feeble 
whom would have graced the band of these for the strain, we cannot say; it seems 


Minnesingers of old? ra 


Canaan makes the very thought of ending 


| 





| he accents the final “1a!” and we feel that -> - - 


| 
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An ‘itinerant musician ” in England 


man, playing upon a cornet-’-piston ; 
or a blind fiddler, scraping hideously 
upon loosened catgut; or a drunken- 
looking man (with a. child in his arms 
and another at his side, both shiver- 
ing with cold, hunger, and ill-usage, 
and both probably hired, at so much 
the day, to play upon the feelings of 
pater- or more particularly AMater- 
familias), singing Moody and Sankey’s 
hymns in a maudlin way suggestive of 
spiritual influence of the baser sort ; or 
visions of a man and woman with that 
most awful of all inventions to drive 
the student mad, a hurdy-gurdy, floats 
before John Bull’s lurid gaze, as he 
sends his fingers through his hair, and 
sits in mute despair until the round of 
tunes has been ground out of the | 
torture-box, and the pair wheel off the 

instrument to practise the inquisition 

on some other poor wretch lower down 





" the street. 
Come hither, you poor Briton, come | 
with us into some parts of Paris which | 
we know! Touch this magic ring. | 
Now we are au cinguidéme. In the | 
courtyard below a man has just en- 
tered, with a mandoline strung over 
his shoulder. Two preliminary chords, 
and then such strains as you never expected 
to hear. Well we know his réfertoire, and 
the order in which he will give it. 
sad strain in a thrilling tenor voice, with that 
imitate; a 
dying soldier it is, who sings to the faithful 
dog which has followed him throughout the 
war. He tells him to return and bear his fare; 
well to all he left behind, and to say he died 
for his country. Patriotic souls, who have 
gathered at the open casements round the 











gotten war of 1870. Scarcely any house but 
had its day of mourning then. 

The man is a musician, and, until his song 
is ended, no falling sou could win from him 
attention. Ended, quietly he gathers the result | 
of his strains, and with a few touches on his | 
instrument changes the key and measure, 
and we hear a livelier air ; this time a song 
in praise of the people’s beloved beverage, 
le café, extolling it in all its phases, whether 
as café-au-lait, café-royal, café-noir, or the 
poor maii’s drink, Jetit-noir. Another pause, 
and then follow airs from “Mignon,” ending 
with the lovely “ Connais-tu le pays,” sung 
with a fervour that makes us look up to the 
blue heavens above us and echo with all 
our soul, \“C’est 1a, oui, cest 1A!” The 
singer is carried “ out of himself ;” oblivious 
of all around, he breathes in song the desire 
for the land where the: orange and myrtle 
grow; and the very soul of song ascends 


ascends, as on wings, up to and beyond us 
to the very gate of heaven. It seems as 
though the longing for rest in his own 


his strain on a fifth impossible ; setting on 
one side the composer’s writing, he carries 
his voice upward until it reaches the tonic, 
then with an exultant feeling of attainment « 


rest is won.. Who is he? We know not. & 
Whether his voice was originally cultivated 


possible, as the vrato tendency is some 


_ the clear notes ring in the air. . 






times very marked. We only know that te 
is a welcome frequenter of these parts, and 
reaps a rich harvest from this quarter alone 
We heard him often before we saw him, 
and his. pathetic tenor voice and troubadour. 
like instrument made us picture him as a 
troubadour of old ; one fatal day we saw him, 
and found our troubadour in this. 

Well, we were subdued in heart, but, as we 
mounted to our place of vantage, his form took 
the more romantic picture again while listening 
to the heart-stirring strains which followed us 
on our way. 

Let us cross to the market-place near. Here, 
round this corner, we shall find two men, each 
playing a fiddle. No very marvellous perform- 
ance, that playing, but wait. You start! There 
is a baritone for you! Listen how the whole 
place rings with the vibration, like the sound of 
an organ’s diapason stop striking upon a pillar 
in one of our vast cathedrals. What vzve there 
is in that man’s singing! how intensely he must 
do all he undertakes, including the wickedness 
which his face suggests! It is a song witha 
valse refrain, and if we did not catch “Les 
oiseaux ! les oiseaux!” we should know, from 
the beating in our hearts and the desire we felt 
to soar among the clouds, that’ summer had 
brought the birds, and the voice of gladness 
was heard once more. Take one look at the 
man—one look only! Why does Nature 
enclose in such a form one of her most priceless 
gifts? Perhaps in another life, with other 
chances, the form may take the soul’s shape, 


First, a and we shall not know him there. * , 


We have one more place to visit; up near the 
more aristocratic quarter (if we dare breathe 
so treasonous a word in a country which has 
abolished the sound). Here we shall find a 
woman, —ah! here’ she is, her little baby 
warmly clad, looking so eagerly for chance 
sous that we might almost fancy an uncanny 
soul peeped out of those dark, bright eyes in 
the baby head of a few months, watch, as 
the mother’s pure soprano rises and falls, and 
Watch how the 
child turns towards each passer-by, and seems 
instinctively to know when a friendly face 
appears. We remember the look of trust 


_ which accompanied the baby smile as the little 
one held out a gloved hand to us. 
and’ has marked you. 


It sees you, 
Can you resist it? 
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Watch the triumph with. which it delivers:its 
prize to its mother. ‘Clearly the voice sings on, 
with modulations so sweet and taste so refined, 
we wonder if Jove was the only teacher, or 
whether some sad history is hidden in the heart 
against which the litt®-child is pressed with 
closer clasp, as the mother reads its sympathy 
in the tiny face. : 

Take these three specimens, then, not of all 
Paris, but ,of its best. There are others as 
good, it may be there are others. better, and 
there are, amongst these itinerant musicians, 
some very bad; but that Paris has choice pro- 
ductions in this particular line we must affirm, 
and that she is without the worst class of street 
music must be avowed. | _ 

In England we harbour. musical: (?)-refugees. 
Too bad to be tolerated in their own’ country, 
and too lazy or too fond of a wandering life to 
settle to work in some way, these wandering 
minstrels emigrate in shoals, and make a good 
living in Britain and America. 

“] do not believe they are Germans who play 
in these bands,” said somebody once to an 
Anglo-German. “Oh, zey are,” was the response ; 
“zey are too bad for ze Germans, zo zey come 
here.” 

On Carnival night, when Paris, ever on the 
look-out for “diversion,” turns out to séek for 
excitement in some shape or other, and when 
masks and fancy-dress costumes are seen in the 
Boulevards, and licence is given to all possessed 


of roistering spirits, then may be heard the ] 


sound of strange instruments of curious manu- 
facture—-the special delight of the art-student, 
who rejoices in plenty of vitality, but fails to 
find in his pencil or. brush the necessary 
boisterous outlet for his pent-up excitability. 
These instruments are essentially French, both 
in design and in their use.. They are made of 
papier-maché, shaped exactly like those they 
are intended to represent,—the reed and wind 
instruments of an orchestra, A comical figure 
aman presents with one of these, in the form of 
a horn, wound round his body, and the magical 
music which this singular’ band can produce 
must be heard to be believed. A weird and 
most telling effect was heard on Carnival night. 
Two of these skilful musicians selected a straight 
narrow street, and one was stationed at the 
north end, the other at the south. 

First one played, upon an imitation French 
horn, a soft jodel-like call, which was answered 
by the other with all the effect of an Alpine 
echo. Every variety of melodious sounds was 
given and returned, and the listener, had he 
closed his eyes, might have fancied himself far 
away among: the Swiss mountains, and have 
imagined to himself ‘the: picturesque country of 
the heroic William Tell. 

It is quite possible to produce most hideous 
noises with these paper horns, and it is often 
done, but that the reverse is possible too proves 
the truth of the belief .that music lies hidden in 
all things, if only we have the power to awaken 
It to sound. 
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R. HENSCHEL’S second series of 
Symphony Concerts has ended. with 
far more favourable prospects for the 
future than: did :the first. It is said 

that no afternoon. Orchestral Concerts have 
Proved successful except those of Mr. Manns at 
the Crystal Palace; and Mr, Henschel only 
offers two for next season ; -but we hope and 


/ MoOunn, Hamish. 


believe that the resolute persistence which is so 
characteristic of him will, in the end, ensure the 
complete success which the varied gifts of this 
accomplished musician deserve: We append a 
list of the works performed by the able orchestra 
under Mr. Henschel’s direction during this 
second series. . 


Works performed at the Symphony Concerts during 
their second season :— 


Bach, J. 8. Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue for. Pianoforte 
Prelude in E for Violin. 

Beethoven. Symphony in D (No. 2, Op. 36); Symphony, No. 
3, in E flat, Op. 55 (“‘ Eroica”) ; Symphony, No. 5, in C 
minor (Op. 67); Pastoral Symphony (No. 6, in F, Op. 68); 
Symphony in’ F (No. 8, Op. 93); Overture:‘‘ Leonora” 
(No. 3; Op. 72); Overture ‘‘ Weihe des Hauses" (Op. 124); 
Concerto for Pianoforte in G (No. 4, Op. 58); Concerto for 
Pianoforte in E flat (No. 5, Op. 73); Concerto for Violin in 
D (Op. 61); Aria (words from Goethe’s “Claudine von 
Villa Bella*’), Comp. 1790. 

Berlioz. Overture to “‘ King Lear ;” “ La Captive;" Réverie 
for Contralto; Duo-Nocturne from “ Béatrice et Bénédiét,"” 

Bizet. Suite No. 3, “‘ Roma.” 

Boccherini. Largo for Violoncello in; Adagio and Allegro 
for Violoncello in A. a 

Brahms. Serenade in D (Op. 11); Academic Festival Overture 
(Op. 80); Tragic Overture (Op. 82); Concerto in. A minor 
for Viglin and Violoncello (MS.).  ” : 

Bridge, Dr. J: F. Overture, “ Morte d’Arthur”’(MS.). 

Bruch. ‘Kol Nidrei’’ for Violoncello and Orchestra.” 

Chopin. Concerto for Pianoforte in F minor (Op. 21). 

Cowen, F. H.. Symphony in F, No. 5 (MS.). 

Dvof4k. Overture to ‘‘The Peasant, a Rogue ;” 
Dance in A flat. j 

Gade. Overture, ‘‘In the Highlands.” 

Glinka. Scena‘and Aria from “ Russian and Ludmila.” 

Gluck. Overture to ‘ Iphigénie en Aulide” (with Wagner's 
ending). 

Grieg. Two Melodies for Strings (Op. 34). 

Haydn. Symphony in C(No. 7). 


Slavic 


Liszt. Symphonic Poem, “Les Préludes;” Symphonic Poem 


“Tasso ;” ‘*’Todtentanz” (Danse macabre), for Pianoforte 

and Orchestra; Concerto for Pianoforte in E flat; 

Hungarian Fantasia for Pianoforte and Orchestra. . 

“The Ship o’ the Fiend,” Ballad for 

— Orchestra (MS.). ie 

Marshall-Hall, Geo. Scena (The Defence of Earl Godwin 
before the Witan) from the Opera ‘* Harold” (MS.). 

Mendelssohn. Symphony in A minor (‘'Scotch"), No 3, 
Op. 56; Overture to ‘“‘Camacho’s Wedding;" Overture 
to ‘‘Ruy Blas;” Overture, ‘“‘Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage ;" Overture to “St. Paul.” 

Molique. Andante and Finale from the Concerto fpr Violon- 
cello in D. 

Monsigny. Chaconne et Rigaudon, from ‘‘ Aline.” 

Mozart. Symphony in G minor; Serenade in D (“‘ Haffner’ ); 
Adagio in E for Violin. 

Piatti. ‘‘ Bergamasca,” for Violoncello. 

Rameau. Air with Flute from ‘‘ Hippolyte et Aricie.” 

Reinecke. Entr’acte from ‘ King Manfred.” 


| Rubinstein. Hochzeits-Zug from ‘‘ Feramors;” Polonaise in 


D from the ‘‘ Bal Costumé.” - 

Schubert. Symphony in B minor (Unfinished) ; Song, “‘ Mem- 
non” (orchestrated by Brahms); Song, ‘'Geheimes” 
(orchestrated by Brahms); Song, ‘‘ Der Doppelganger.” 

Schumann. Symphony in C (No. 2, Op. 61); Overture to 
Byron's ‘‘ Manfred;" Gartenmelodie, for Violin; ‘‘ Am 
Springbrunnen,” for Violin; Abendlied, for Violia; Song, 
‘* Provengalisches Lied.” 

Spohr. Dramatic Concerto for Violin; Adagio in F, from 
the Violin Concerto in D Minor. \ 

Tschaikowsky. Marche Slave (Op. 31). + 

Vieuxtemps. Adagio and Finale from the Concerto for Violin 
in E. 

Volkmann. Serenade in F for Strings (No. 2, Op. 62). 

‘Wagner. Symphony in C(MS.); Overture to ‘“‘ The Flying 
Dutchman;” Overture to ‘‘Tannhauser;" Lohengrin’s 
Farewell, from the Third Act of ‘* Lohengrin §” Triume 
(Dreams), a Study for Orchestra to ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde ;" 
Prelude and Finale (Vorspiel and Isolden’s Liebes*od) from 
‘Tristan and Isolde;” Overture to ‘The Mast~: singers 
of Nuremberg;” Introduction to the Third Act of ‘ The 
Mastersingers;" Hans Sachs’ Monologue from ‘ The 
Mastersingers;" Prelude to ‘‘ Parsifal;" Scene by the 
Holy Spring (Charfreitags-Zauber), from the Third Act of 
‘* Parsifal ;"’ Siegfried’s Death-March, from the ‘‘ Gotter. 
dammerung ;” Siegfried Idyll ; The Ride of the Walkyries; 
Kaisermarsch, 

Weber. Overture to ‘‘ Der Freischiitz;" Overture to “ Eury- 
anthe;” Cavatine, ‘‘ When the orb of day,” from ‘ Eury- 
anthe.”’ ‘ } 

Wientawski. Polonaise brillante in A for Violin. 

To attend these Symphony- Concerts’ is. an 
education, or at least a very important part of 
an education in the comprehension and appre- 
ciation of music, and we see no reason why they 
should not obtain as much popular favour as 
the Popular Concerts.’ If they have to be given 
up from lack of ‘sufficient encouragement, we 
shall indeed deserve. the reproach of an un- 





musical nation!: . ott 





Gorredpondence. 
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To the Editor of the Magasine of Music. 


HANOVER Lopce, Liscarp, 
February 20th, 1888, 


DEAR Sir,-I was gratified to see in your last 

issue of the Magasind of Music that the appeal to your 
readers (contained in the previous number) has been 
so largely responded to, and though rather late in 
the day I am wishfal*to add my quota to the 
appreciation of your deserving efforts in the interests 
of onf’art. “ 
*°"The Magazine supplies a want which has long been 
felt, and I am sure every well-wisher of the art of 
music will'readily comply with your request ‘ to.do 
what lies in his or her power to increase the number 
of your subscribers.” 

I enclose a Gopy of Rules of a ‘‘ Musical Society ” 
established among my pupils and friends. We sub- 
scribe to several copies of the Magazine every month; 
it is much enjoyed by all the members, who consider 
it by far the best musical periodical. 

I do not know of the existence of similar societies, 
but have not the least donbt ‘that other teachers, 
besides myself, will find such combination (if properly 
worked) to bear very excellent results in more ways 
than one. Should you consider it in any way advan- 
tageous, I shall be glad for you to refer to my Society 
in your next issue, especially if by so doing you may 
increase the circulation of your Magazine, _ 

Another reason for my writing to 'you is to ask you 
if you can supply me with a“completé set’ of alt the 
numbers of the Magazine since its first publication, as 
we are wishful to have it in our library for reference. 
—Believe me, faithfully yours, 

C. HEINECKE. 


' Bules. 


I, That the object of this Society be--(a) To stimulate diligent 
and regular musical practice. (6) To circulate good musical 
literature among its members. 

II. That the management of this Society be in the hands of 
an’ Executive, consisting of a President, Hon, Secretary and 
Librarian, Hon. Treasurer, and four other members. Three 
members to form a quorum. 

III. That the members of the Executive shall retire at the 
end of each year, but shall be eligible for re-election. 

IV, That the entrance fee be 2s. and the annual subscription 
3s., payable in advance. 

V. That all the fees and fines of the Society (after deducting 
the Hon. Secretary's expenses) be applied to—(a) Prizes for the 
best and most regular practice. %4) Musical Literature for a 
Circulating Library. 

Vt. That nine prizes be awarded annually, three at the end of 
each of the following Terms, viz. :— 


1st Term, beginning on Jan, 16th, ending April rsth. 
and ,, ” April 16th = ,, July rsth. 
3rd ” » Sept. 16t” fe Dec 1gth, 


‘Two of these prizes to be competed for by Seniors and one by 
Juniors (Members under 14 years of age). 

VII. That Members wishing to compete for a prize’ must at 
least practise one half tour on every week day during the above- 
named Terms (Bank Holidays and Good Friday being excepted), 
or in default pay a fine of one penny per day. Only one day's 
practice each week may be omitted without a fine, provided it 
is ‘made up” before the end of that week. 

VIII. That no fines be exacted in case of sickness 

1X. That each Member be provided with a Practice Book 
and a copy of these Rules without charge. 

X. That the onus of faithfully recording the daily practice 
rest with the Member. 

XI. That the Practice Book, together with the list of Music 
practised during the Term, be forwarded to the Hon. Secretary 
immediately after the end of each Term. 

XII. That the-awards of prizes as made by the Committee be 
final, 

XU. That no Member can gain two prizes in successian. 

XIV. That the volumes and periodicals of the Musical 
Library be circulated'among the Members in accordance with 
special Bye-laws made from time to time by the Committee. 

XV. That the Annual Meeting be held in January, when 
accosnts will be passed and the Executive for the year be 
elected. 

XVI. That at the Annual Meeting the periodicals and such 
other works as the Committee. may decide upon be offered to the 
Members for sale by auction. 

XVIT. ‘That once every year the Members hold a Conversa- 
zione, to which their friends ‘may be invited. All arrangements 
connected therewith to be made by a Committee to be specially 


| elected for the purpose, 
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H{IS instrument is the invention of M. Dietz, 
of Brussels, Civil Engineer, whose family 
name has been long and honourably con- 
nected with musical inventions and mechan- 

ism. His grandfather, the first manufacturer of 
‘upright ” pianos, being struck with the difficulties 
and defects of the harp, constructed in the year 1810 
an instrument @ cordes pincées, d clavier ; the strings 
connected with a keyboard, This instrument, in the 
form of a lyre, had copper strings, and a compass of 
six octaves; only one specimen of it is now in existence. 
A few years later, M. Dietz made improvements on 
his model, and in 1814 obtained a patent for a clavier- 
harpfe, which may be regarded as the parent of the 
new Clavi-harp, but had many defects, and was soon 
forgotten by the musical public. 

The original idea was adopted by the son and 
grandson of M. Dietz, and after the labour of many 
years, spent in countless experiments, the transformed 
clavier-harpe arrived at the perfection exhibited in the 
newly-patented Clavi-harp, which has been at once 
accepted by eminent continental musicians, as not 
merely equal in all respects, but superior in many, 
to all other harps now existing. 

The difficulty of learning to play the ordinary harp, 
and the inherent inconveniences of the instrument, 
limit its use. Jt is furnished with catgut strings, 
which are affected by all the influences of temperature, 
and require to be frequently turned, The necessity 
of playing the strings with the fingers renders it 
difficult to obtain equality in the sounds. It gives 
only the natural sounds of the diatonic gamut, and 
in order to obtain changes of modulation, the pedals 
must be employed, Harmonics and shakes are very 
difficult to execute on the harp, and—last, but not 
least—it is not provided with dampers. 

The external form of the Clavi-harp resembles 
that of the harp, and all the cords, or strings, are 
visible. The mechanism which produces the sound 
is put into motion directly a key is depressed, and 
acts in a similar manner to the fingers of a harpist ; 
the strings being pulled, not struck, 

The Clavi-harp is free from all the objections 








inherent in the ordinary 
harp. The strings are of 
a peculiar metal ; covered 
with an insulating material, 
which has for its object the 
production of sounds simi- 
lar to that obtained from 
catgut strings, and to pre- 
vent the strings from fall- 
ing out of tune. The key- 
board, exactly like that of 
a piano, permits of playing 
in all keys, without the 
employment-of pedals. 

The Clavi-harp has two 
pedals. The first, con- 
nected with the dampers, 
permits the playing sus- 
tained sounds, or damping 
them instantaneously. The 
second pedal divides cer- 
tain strings into two equal 
parts, to give the harmonic 
octaves; by the aid of 
this pedal the performer 
can produce ten ‘harmonic 
sounds simultaneously—on 
the ordinary harp only four 
simultaneous harmonics are 
possible. An ordinary key- 
board being the inter- 
mediary. between the per- 
former and the movement 
of themechanical ‘‘ fingers” 
which play the strings, per- 
fect equality of manipula- 
tion is secured. 

The mechanical 
‘* fingers” instantaneously 
quit the strings on which 
they operate, and are ready 
for further action. 

The ‘‘fingers” - are 
covered with suitable 
material, so that their 
contact with the strings takes place with the soft- 
ness necessary to obtain the most beautiful tones 
possible. 

When it is added that the Clavi-harp is much 
lighter than the piano—so that it can easily be moved 
from room to room, or taken into an orchestra by one 
or two persons—and is of an elegant form, favourable 
to artistic decoration, sufficient will have been said to 
give a general idea of the new instrument. Minuter 
details would scarcely be intelligible without inspec- 
tion of the mechanism. 

It is undeniable that at the present day that 
beautiful instrument, the harp, is seldom played ; 
still seldomer well played. This is attributable to the 
difficulties it presents to pupils, Its seven pedals 
must be employed in different ways when notes are 
to be raiséd or lowered a semitone ; chromatic pas- 
sages easy of execution on the piano are almost 
impracticable on the harp; the same may be said of 
the shake, and it is only after long’ and exclusive 
devotion to its study that the harp can become en- 
durable in the hands of an amateur, or the means of 
furnishing a professional harpist with a moderate 
income. It is needless to point out how far, in these 
respects, the harp is surpassed by the Clavi-harp. 

Vocalists who accompany themselves on the harp 
are forced, by the extension of their arms to reach the 
lower strings, and by frequent employment of their 
feet on the pedals, into postures and moyements 
unfavourable to voice-production; but they can 
accompany themselves with ease on the Clavi-harp. 

Composers are restricted in the introduction of 
harp-passages in their orchestral scores, owing to the 
paucity of harpists. In some cases composers have 
written harp-passages beyond the possibility of execu- 
tion by a single harpist, and the difficulty and cost of 
providing two harpists have been inevitable. These 
difficulties will disappear, and composers may give 
full play to théir inspirations, when the harp is dis- 
placed by the Clavi-harp, © 

The superiority of the new instrument over the 
harp is obvious to the impartial examiner ; it affords 
advantages to lovers of harp music, in facilitating, by 
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means of a keyboard, the execution of passages which 
experienced harpists find it difficult to play, and also 
in rendering frequent tunings unnecessary. The 
Clavi-harp has only one string to each note, seventy. 
three in all ; whereas the pianoforte has two or three 
strings to each note, from @vo hundred to three hun. 
dred in.all, The Clavi-harp is therefore far easier-to 
tune than the pianoforte, and the strings rarely break, 
It is likely to exercise a beneficial influence on orches. 
tral performances and on instrumental compositions, 
and is eminently calculated to add to the enjoyment 
of families who cultivate vocal and instrumental 
music, It can hardly fail to become widely popular 
in this country, as soon as its merits become known, 


Accidenfats. 


Dr. MACKENZIE and Robert Buchanan are col- 
laborating on a popular English opera. 
* ok * 
THE Carl Rosa Company are said to be about to 
build an opera-house, but it seems too good to be 
true. 4 











“ae ok ok 


MADAME CHRISTINE NILsson’s chief vanity is 
tapestry, supplemented by fans, the gifts. of eminent 
persons. One has the unpleasant association of 
Madame Dubarry, but it had since passed into the 
fair hands of the Empress Eugenie, by whom it was 
givento Madame Nilsson. It was painted by Boncher. 
Another is made of gold, gems, and feathers, the gift 
of an Oriental magnate. <A third is of white silk, 
with gold and ivory sticks, set with precious stones, 
from a Russian prince. And a fourth; from the city 
of Venice, is of point lace and silver filigree. 

* * * 

THE Meister, the organ of the Wagner Society in 
London, has appeared. Its note of hero-worship 
is as loud as some of thé Master’s music ;-—and that is 
one reason of the hostility felt by a large portion of 
the public towards everything Wagnerian. It is too 
self-assertive, dogmatic, intolerant, and reminds one 
of the speech mutilated by poor Mrs. Skewton :— 
‘ There #s no What’s his name but Thingummy, and 
What-you-may-call-him is his prophet !”” 

* * * 

THE book has an allegorical cover, and is well 

printed on thick paper with wide margins, 
xe * 


VeRDI’s ‘‘ Requiem” was revived by the Albert 
Hall Choral Society for their concert on 8th March. 
It was well rendered under Mr. Barnby’s able direction. 
The solo singers were Miss Anne Williams, Madame 
Belle. Cole, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Bridson. 

eo ok 

MR. JosEPH WILLIAMS, of 24 Berners Street, W., 
has bought the copyright of Carli Zoeller’s two songs, 
‘* Farewell until we meet again” and “ Vineta,” for 
voice, viole d’amour obligato and pianoforte accom- 
paniment. 

a 

Mr. Sims Reeves is in his fiftieth year of public 
service. 

* * OK 

THE Strolling Players, an excellent amateur band, 
have given a concert at St. James’s Hall under Mr. 
Pollitzer. The chief feature of the programme was 
the second performance, in England, of the 2nd 
Symphony in F by M. Gouvy, the Prussian pianist 
and composer. 

eee 

Mr. POLLITZER has received a handsome testi- 
monial from his past and present pupils, consisting of 
an illuminated address, and a gold repeater watch 
by Hunt & Roskell, and inscribed—‘‘ To A. Pollitzer, 
Esq., as a mark of affectionate regard and esteem 
from his grateful past and prsagea pupils.—Feb. 18, 
1888. ” + 

* * Ke 

AMONG the presents to the Prince and Princess on 

their silver wedding celebration was one of Brins- 


mead’s newest type of grand pianos—from the Free- 
masons of Kent and Surrey. 
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MapAME Pattr1 is in the prime of life, of favour, 
and of fortune, let us hope of voice also. For thirty 
public performances in her next tour she is to receive 
at lowest £36,000; more, if the gross receipts exceed 
twice her nightly salary. Madame Patti is therefore 
to receive £1200 for one concert, whether successful 
or not, and very much more, if as successful as usual 
in South America. Her expenses also will be paid. 
Comment is needless, and, they say, comparisons are 
odious, but’ we think inevitable. 

x *e * 

MapaME.PATTI’s dresses are in keeping with this 
Croesus-like statement. Sixty dresses are in her 
trunks, the description of which is really dazzling, 
and exceeds Solomon in all his glory. Is fhis the 
reward of Music or Fashion? 

* * # 


MADAME PATTI informed the Queen of Spain that 

she is about to publish her autobiography. 
* * 

A PROMINENT New York doctor has been re- 
peatedly noticed of late in attendance on the occupant 
of a fashionable flat-house. The latter is a millionaire 
who retired from business some time ago, after many 
years of activity, and immediately became ill. The 
patient complained of a peculiar roaring in his ears 
every morning and evening, which was attended now 
and then with a strange clicking noise. The quinine 
he had been taking was immediately reduced in 
quantity, but the buzzing and clicking in his ears 
continued. At last the doctor was becoming con- 
vinced that the quinine he used was uncommonly 
cranky, when it was discovered that the tenant of 
the flat below had just bought a four-hundred-dollar 
music-box, which played twenty-four tunes and ran 
foran hour. The tunes could not be heard through 
the sick man’s floor, but the hum of the powerful. 
springs and the click of the cylinders as the tune was 
changed had |scared him into a big doctor’s bill.— 
Figaro. 

* * % 

A CURIOSITY of unique interest has lately been 
added to the collection of ancient musical instruments 
at Leipsic. This is a specimen of the “ bible-régale,” 
or Royal Bible. Externally it resembles an enor- 
mously bulky Bible of the Middle Ages; but on 
closer inspection will be found to consist of a wooden 
box, containing a row of keys, some small pipes, and 
a miniature pair of bellows. The instrument, which 
emits sounds powerful for its size and of a guttural 


quality, was used in village churches during the + 


fifteenth and sixteenth centuries for accompanying 
the choirs. : 


* * * 


On the adjudication of Sir Herbert Oakeley, Pro- 
fessor of Music at Edinburgh University, the Aca- 
demical Board of the Trinity College, London, has 
awarded the Sir Michael Costa Prize, value ten 
guineas, with the gold medal of the College, to Mr. 
John Alsop, of Newton Abbot, for an orchestral 
overture in F, 

* Oe * 

Mr. BaRNetT is busily engaged in making addi- 
tions and very important alterations in the instrumen- 
tation of his Pastoral Suite, which is to be performed 
at one of the Philharmonic Concerts. 

* * * 

Mr. OLiveR KiNG will contribute two choral 
works to the programme of the Chester Festival next 
summer, 

* kk 

Miss SHINNER has recently played several times 
before Her Majesty at Osborne, and has been pre- 
sented by the Queen with a handsome diamond 
bracelet. 

* * * 

IN a lecture by Sir James Paget before the London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, the 
speaker declared that ‘‘he remembered once hearing 
Mdlle, Janotha play a presto by Mendelssohn, and 
he counted the notes and the time occupied. She 
played 5595 notes in 4 min. 3 sec. It seemed start- 
ling, but let them look at it in the fair amount of its 
wonder. Every one of those notes involved certain 
movements of a finger, at least two, and many of 
them involved an additional movement laterally as 
well as those up and down. They also involved 





that he had been entrusted with the papers of the late 


behalf of her admirers in Liverpool, with a tiara of 
diamonds. It consists of five stars fitted upon an 
arch of gold, containing in all about two hundred 
diamonds of the finest quality. Each star may be 
detached from the tiara, and is so fixed that it may 
be adjusted either as a hair-pin or a brooch. The 
tiara is in a handsome velvet case lined with white 
satin, upon which is inscribed in letters of gold, 
“Liverpool testimonial to Madame Marie Roze, 
March 2nd, 1888. 


writes thus :—‘‘ At our parish church (in Devonshire) 
we had Parson Wolfe and Curates Hogg and Lamb. 
Afterwards there was a chapel of ease built, to which 
we migrated, and there we had Mr. Bullock, incum- 
bent, and Mr. Dear and Mr. Bacon, curates, and the 
clerk was Mr. Mutton. Then we attended a London 
church, and on our first Sunday the vicar read out a 
long parish notice, and the effect was most comical 
when it finished :—Signed—J. Robbins, vicar ; T. 
Lark, M. Pidgeon, churchwardens. 
through the names of pew-renters in the same church 
we found the following :—Jay (1), Partridge, Peacock, 
Sparrow (2), Hawke, Martin (3), Eagle (4), Crow 
(5). Five of these families were personally known to 
me. You are quite at liberty to use these names, but 
if you do, please do not include the Christian ones.” 


Hall. The draughts are really so abominable that 
they are quite sufficient to account for a thin attend- 
ance, especially in the balcony, where alternate gushes 
of heat and cold well represent our fickle climate, 
fertile in catarrhs, bronchitis, and consumption. 


Harmonic Society, many of the enthusiasts fairly, 
shivered through the performance. One gentleman, 
sitting in his greatcoat and mufflers, said the authori- 
ties ought to be pilloried ; and, no doubt, could the 
said authorities have heard all the remarks of the 
same nature which were uttered more or less emphati- 
cally, they would have felt very warm indeed ! 





repeated movements of the wrists, elbows, and arms, 
altogether probably not less than one movement for 
each note. Therefore there were three distinct move- 
ments for each note. As there were 24 notes per 
second, and each of these notes involved three dis- 


tinct musical movements, that amounted to 72° 


movements in each second..’ Moreover, each of 
those notes was determined by the will to a chosen 
place, with a certain force, at a certain time, and 
with a certain duration. Therefore there were four 
distinct qualities in each of the 72 movements in 
each second. Such were the transmissions outwards. 
And all those were conditional on consciousness of 
the position of each hand and each finger before it 
was moved, and while moving it, the sound of each 
note and the force of each touch. Therefore there 
were three conscious sensations for every note, 
there were 72 transthissions per second, 144 to 
and fro, and those with constant change of quality. 
Let them ‘imagine it in telegraph wires. And then, 


added to that, all the time the memory was remem- | Raff, Mendelssohn's Variations Sérieuses, Chopin’s 


bering each note in its due.time and place, and was 
exercised in the comparison of it with others that 
came before. So: that it would be fair to say that 
there were not less than 200 transmissions of nerve- 
force to and from the brain outwards and inwards 
every second, and during the whole of that time 
judgment was being exercised as to whether the 
music was being played worse or better than before, 
and the mind was conscious of some of the emotions 
which the music was intended to impress.” 
* * * 

LECTURING on Tuesday evening at the Highgate 
Literary Institute, Mr. H. C. Banister, Professor of 
Harmony at the’ Royal Academy of Music, stated 


Sir George Macfarren, and proposed ta write his life. 
* oe OK 


_ Last week, at the Imperial Hotel, Liverpool, the 
Earl of Lathom presented Madame Marie Roze, on 


* * * 
** Rapier” of the Dramatic News has a friend who 


On looking 


* * * 
WE hear on all hands of the cold in St. James’s 


At the performance of ‘‘ Elijah” by the Sacred 


* * % 
THE Westminster Orchestral Society have lately 


of. Mufie. oceally 93 






pherson, their conductor, in which there is much good - 
work and better promise. An excellent performance 
was also given of Mr, Barnett’s Concerto in D minor 
for pianoforte and orchestra ; the composer conduct- 
ing, and Miss Emma Barnett at the piano, Gounod’s 
overture to Mireille was also given, and the intro- 
duction to Act IIT. of the “ Meistersinger.” The 
vocalists were Miss M. Hall and Mr. H. Fulkerson, 
an American tenor. 

; * eR pe 

Dr. Von Butow has been asked to conduct the 
two final concerts of the Philharmonic Society. 

ee * 

Mr. J. A. Dykes, who made his début as a com- 
poser at one of.Mr. Henschel’s. Symphony Concerts, 
has since then appeared as a pianist at Prince’s Hall. 
He showed technique and unerring accuracy in 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, and played 
Schumann’s. mysio as Madame Schumann’s pupil 
should. A minuet from a suite by his late master, 


Nocturne in C sharp minor, and pieces by Beethoven 


and Rubinstein, showed the varied ability of the 
player. 


o\ OWord to Parents. 
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E have received the following letter from 
a correspondent, who has had many years’ 
experience in teaching. The remarks 
are weighty, .and not without significance 
for parents, 

DEAR S1k,—Perhaps you can find a corner in 
your valuable Magazine for a few words to parents 
about their daughters’ musical tuition when at school. 
I have practical knowledge of the ‘truth of my 
remarks—and I daresay they will be endorsed by 
many ofyour readers. When a girl leaves school, and, 
having some aptitude for music, is placed under the 
tuition of a professor of the pianoforte, his first 
‘endeavours too often have to be expended in undoing 
the work of years—work which has cost the teacher 
pain and irritation, and the pupil weariness and 
waste of time. And this is chiefly owing to the 
thoughtlessness of parents, who expect to perceive 
improvement, and reap the reward of expenditure, in 
the Zerformance of their children; whereas the true 
progress is, comprehension first, and performance last. 
The result of this mistaken parental expectation 
is, that féeces of music are insisted upon, perfectly 
learned, for purposes of display, when the pupil 
should be giving all her attention to exercises and 
studies, and only occasionally taking in hand some 
simple melodious piece, well within her powers, for 
the sake of pleasant relaxation and encouragement— 
not display. Taste for good music is vitiated by this 
method, love of the commonplace is fostered, and 
the poor motive of self-conscious vanity takes the 
place of earnest effort for the sake of art. 

A pupil will sometimes .have an insignificant or 
flashy piece so drilled into her, that she will actually 
play it correctly, even to the smallest detail—and yet 
without the slightest knowledge of the various points 
and nuances she has been made to render, so that 
the study has taught her nothing, and she has no 
more idea how to read a piece of equal difficulty than 
she had before she learned it. She shas simply been 
taught parrotwise, and knows no more of her lesson 
than does a barrel-organ of the tunes ground out of it. 
It is pure waste of time, but while parents demand 
this so-called evidence of progress, it will continue, 
for obvious reasons. The true test of progress is 
conscientious and intelligent reading, and real 
spontaneous interest in the study of music. If a 
teacher has inspired these; a good foundation has 
been laid; and that is what sensible parents most 
desire in every other study : it is only in music, where 
mental and mechanical application are necessary, that 
they are so unreasonable. In Germany they know 
better than to allow this kind of teaching. German 
girls, if they play at all, play good music, and at any: 
rate enjoy it: English girls too often play trash, and 
only care for what has lately been characterized as 





given a concert of much interest, showing their skill | 
in Dr. Bridge’s overture ‘‘ Morte D’Arthur” and the | 
first movement of a symphony by Mr. C. S. Mac- , 


‘absurd music.” Hoping to see my complaint 
inserted in your pages, I am, yours respectfully, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
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the deep blue sky, cloudless, but for some floating 
bits of white and grey which spoke to us in the 
burning valley of refreshing breezes above the hills 
yonder. 

I remember how we revelled in the heat as we sat 
under the trees smoking cigarettes (a holiday luxury 
which I am not quite sure we enjoyed), and drank 
lager bier—not because we liked it, but because it 
was the proper thing to do. And as we sat drinking, 
and feeling uncommon queer, some one proposed a 
visit to the Bazaar, whither we all departed. Then 
came the event of our lives, for I feel sure nothing 
will ever surpass this one. 

The well-known, well- beloved figure of the 
Emperor William came along. Straight and strong 
he marched with his military air, never one whit 
relaxed, although the thermometer stood at some 100° 
in the shade. When people were looking somewhat 
limp about the collar, and feeling disinclined for any 
exertion greater than eating an ice, and listening 
languidly to the exquisite music discoursed for their 
benefit, the old Emperor would march past with 
head erect, looking fit for immediate action, if only 
the opportunity had been given, On he came with a 
smile for the young cadets as he passed, and some- 
times he would put his arm affectionately round the 
shoulders of one of them, and give him a few words 


| of advice or approval before resuming his walk. We 


A Memory of Ems." 


—:0:— 


Paris, March, 1888, 

LIEBER VertTER, — Doubtless your eyes, along 
with those of the whole world, are turned towards 
Berlin, and therefore I am sure you will pardon my 
not giving you some account of musical doings here, 
for which you asked, and will probably be glad to | 
revive with me once more memories of the past. 

As I read the telegram announcing the Emperor's 
death, thoughts of happy days spent in Germany 
came across me with that lightning flash, which has 
the power of restoring to the mental vision scenes 
long since left, belonging to the life of bygoné years 
or sounds heard, perchance, in childhood’s days. 

Once again I paced the Spa at Ems with you and 
listened to the stirring music of that stringed band, 
which made us two youngsters discouise of noble 
deeds we meant to perform, and filled us with ambi- | 
tion for the future. You, I remember, were to be- | 
come a great musician, and I? Well, there was no 
limit to my ambition, and I fancy there was no art of | 
which I was not to become master, and the world | 
was to blaze with the fame my genius should light ! 
There was no intellectual modesty about me. You 
never talked so much as I, and there was often a 
cynical smile hovering about your mouth as you 
listened to my flights of fancy. You had seen some 
two anda half years more of the world’s evil and 
necessary disappointment than I, and rather plumed 
yourself on your superior knowledge. Neither was 
there so much Schwarmerei in your nature as in 
mine, and, let me whisper in your ear,. I used to 
wince under that superior air of yours sometimes, 
and meant one day to show you what I could do. 

Well, these days are gone, and we find that if it 
were not for that overpowering belief in the golden 
future, which is the peculiar possession of youth, 
nothing would or could ever be achieved. 

Does not the old Emperor see it all now, think 
you, as he views with clear eyes the work of his whole 
life ? 

How we enjoyed those student-days of ours, in 
spite of rigorous discipline, Schwarz-brod, and the 
like! 

Carry your thoughts back to one holiday in Ems, 
that paradise of German watering-places, and said 
to be one of the late Emperor's favourite resorts. 
I can see it, as I write. <A cluster of houses lying 
peacefully in the warm sunny valley, the sparkling 
river, shining under the brilliant rays of the burning 
sun, flowing down to join the beautiful Rhine in its 
The wooded hills, with the tiny | 

* Facsimile taken from portrait presented to one of the 
** Kighty-five" by the Emperor of Germany (William the Third) 
at Ems, July 22, 1871. 


course to the sea, 


| the enormity of the omission, 


| lanterns. 


were gathered round the shop of a photographer 
when he reached us, and with a smile he asked us to 
choose a souvenir of Ems, for which he would pay. 

You will remember how, presently, the Emperor 
came behind us and asked us if we had chosen any- 
thing, and finding we had not he went away and 
came back again, when we had still arrived at no 
decision, and then how he pointed to a photograph 
of himself and said, ‘‘Wollt Ihr mich haben?” 
(Will you have me?), and then the pleased glance 
he gave us as we replied in the affirmative. And 
he left us (eighty-five in number) the proud pos- 
sessors of a counterfeit presentment of one of the 
most renowned monarchs of Europe. In the surprise 
and excitement of such an event happening to us, we 
quite forgot to express our thanks, and it was not 
until you brought the fact before us that we realized 
Something must be 
done, Yes, but what? ‘‘One of us must go and 
thank the Emperor in the name of all,” said you. 

“Do it yourself!” grunted sulky Williams. 

‘*Gut !” shouted every one. 

‘* No, let a German go !”’ said you. 

‘* Nein, nein, geh’ zu!” chorused the others. 

** Fing an!” 

A moment’s hesitation and you finged au. 

Perhaps I was the only one who saw the heightened 
colour in your face, and an excited light in your eyes, 
as you pulled yourself together preparatory to address- 
ing royalty. 

We watched you with bated breath as you advanced 
towards his Majesty, cap in hand, and bowed out your 
sentence in trembling German of doubtful construc- 
tion, which evidently delighted the old man. 

What a hero you were! How I nearly envied 
you, mein Lieber! And then when the incident 
appeared in the next day’s newspaper, what excite- 
ment it caused! The whole school was glorified. 

Does it not all come back to you as to me? 

I visited the place some years after, and found it 
little changed. 

Theh, as before, the déte of Europe was assembled 
on the Spa, and a British commoner might brush the 
skirts of a Russian princess, or a German Count elbow 
a French Baron. 

Again the river was lighted at night by hundreds of 
little lamps, and the Lindens were gay with Chinese 
Again the air was full of the glorious musi¢ 
breathed from the orchestra, led and conducted by 
Herr Liebig, whose sympathetic playing and 
enthusiastic conducting roused the best energies of 
his colleagues, There I learnt what Wagner’s music 
meant; as from the stringed-instruments came 
pouring forth some of the loveliest strains of the 
‘* Lohengrin,” and down the river my fancy saw the 
swan gliding towards us with the silver knight. A 
true interpreter of Wagner was this Herr Liebig, 
upon whom the Emperor had bestowed some honour- 
able decoration. I know not if he still wields the 


| baton in that lovely German town, but I know that 


he made music not only a beautiful, but a living 


| thing, when he guided his players, or drew his bow 


across his violin. All the emotions were stirred ; 


now one felt the agony of grief, or the passion of 
love, or floated away on the wings of joy, as he 
interpreted to us the works of the Masters. We 
cannot wonder that the Emperor, who has just passed 


| white villas peeping out picturesquely here and there | 
_amid the green foliage, seemed to keep a loving 
| guard around the favoured little town ; and above, 








away into the realms of beauty and everlasting music, 


| Should have so often turned to Ems for refreshment 


and rest, Am I not right when I say that it was jin 
Ems where he received the declaration of war from 
Napoleon III.? There is, I believe, a stone on the 
Spa marking the spot. 

In so peaceful a place it is not fitting that the 
turmoil of war and the noise of battle should he 
chronicled in stone; but no corner of this earth ma 
escape the mark of pain and suffering, until the 
heavens shall vanish away in smoke, and all things 
become new. 

Lieber Vetter, forgive me if I have wearied you, 
New events bring old memories.—Yours, auf immer, 

F. W. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC.* 


OW that Socialism has obtained a hearing 
at the Church Congress of Wolverhamp. 
ton, we may look for its development in 
unexpected directions. It has already 

planted an advanced outpost in the field of music, 
On turning over the pages of a small brochure 
on Instrumental Music by Dr. Eichborn, the well- 
known authority on Trumpets, we find that the 
author has issued a manifesto against what he con- 
siders the modern abuse of Individualism. The work 
gives numerous extracts from the regulations of the 
Free City of Liibeck with regard to the Guild of 
Musicians, and Dr. Eichborn gives it as his opinion 
that the members of this Liibeck Guild were at once 
happier men and better musicians than those modern 
professionals who have to bow before the altar of 
nineteenth century competition. The Liibeck Guild 
was, of course, only one of a large number. During 
the Middle Ages, music was almost entirely in the 
hands of such guilds, and it is with a sigh of regret 
that Dr. Eichbern chronicles their decay and final 
dissolution. 

Of the old Guilds only one is left, and that in conservative 
England. It is the Musicians’ Company of the City of London, 
which still survives, of course with its constitution altered, and 


its privileges modernized. The great Confrérie in France was 
dissolved in 1773, previously to the great revolution ; in 1782 the 








same fate befell the post of Superintendent of Musical Guilds in 
Vienna ; the Association of Field Trumpeters did not survive the 
suppression of the old German Empire. The powers of exclu- 
sion and compulsion exercised by the Town Pipers or the Guilds 
of Musicians fell a sacrifice to our nineteenth century principle 
of freedom in occupation. At Liibeck it was decreed in 1815 
that the distinction between the Town Musicians and the 
Brotherhood of Choirmen should be abrogated, the former being 
allowed to retain their emoluments until death. In the larger 
towns, the institution of Town Pipers supported by the Cor- 
poration was done away with, but was retained until a few 
decades ago in the smaller towns, sometimes along with the 
rights of exclusion and compulsion, that is the exclusive 
privilege of receiving payment for the performance of music 


| within a certain district. 


| 





Hitherto. musicians had held a fairly good position, they had 
enjoyed a tolerable certainty at once of pecuniary remuneration 
and of artistic appreciation. But even musicians have at last 
been sucked into the social whirlpool caused by the combina- 
tion of Materialism with the corrupting influence of moder 
Capitalism. 

Dr. Eichborn is for drastic measures, one of which, 
at least, will be generally approved. There are but 
few now-a-days who swear by the old shibboleth of 
unrestricted Individualism. There are matters in 
which the average Messrs. Bull, MacDonald, and 
O’Connor cannot be trusted to exercise their own 
discretion. Our Legislators have decided that neither 
free trade in medicine nor free trade in law can 
be allowed; both doctors and lawyers must be 
registered before they are permitted to exercise 
their calling. In Germany, teachers are already 
registered; there is now a strong movement on 
‘foot among ourselves for the registration of architects. 
There is thus nothing very startling in Dr. Eichborn's 
scheme for the registration of musicians ; but un- 
fortunately it is just one of those schemes which look 
easy in theory, but in practice are found to be most 
difficult of realization. Dr. Eichborn is bold in his 
suggestions, but if he succeeds in raising the status 
of professional musicians, his sins against the high- 
and-dry maxims of a rigid political economy will be 
readily condoned. 





* “ Zur Geschichte der Instrumental-Musik.” Dr. Hermann 


Eichborn. Leipzig 1885. Breitkopf & Hartel. 
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| Foreign Rofes. 


—=! 9 -—— 


TuE famous Meiningen company is engaged to go 
to America next December. For a five months’ tour 
they are to receive £30,000. 

eR ® 

AN interesting Wagner relic has been discovered in 
the shape of a theatrical advertisement addressed by 
the great Richard to his patrons, when Kapellmeister 
at Riga in 1837. The first and most important part of 
the document runs as follows: ‘‘On December 11th, 
1837, for the benefit of the undersigned, ‘Norma,’ 
grand romantic opera in two acts, will be performed 
for the first time. The undersigned believes that he 
cannot show his veneration for the art-loving public 
of this town better than by the choice of the above- 
mentioned opera for his benefit. . . . 
all Bellini’s operas the one which, together with the 
richest vein of melody, unites the most glowing 
passion and the deepest truth. Even the most 
determined adversaries of the new Italian school are 
obliged, in justice, to admit that this music speaks 
straight to the heart, and is wholly free from modern 
superficiality.” It would be interesting to know what 
his most gushing admirers say to.this proof of human 
fallibility on the part of ‘‘ Unser Meister.” 


* * * 


ETELKA GERSTER recently made her first appear- 
ance after several months at a concert in the New 
York Opera House. The audience were. painfully 
surprised at the singer’s almost total loss of voice. 
The critics recommend Mdme. Gerster to take a longer 
rest, and remark that although the audience applauded 
out of remembrance of past pleasures, still the painful 
impression was not to be éffaced. 

* * si 

A Le1ezic firm has paid £10,000 for the privilege 
of publishing the pianoforte score and the libretto of 
Weber’s posthumous opera, ‘‘Die drei Pintos,” the 
first performance of which we mentioned last month. 

ee OK 

Ir is well known that Princess Metternich is nothing 
if not original. She is about to appear at some 
amateur theatricals given for a charitable object at 
Vienna, and she intends to introduce a parody of the 
Mikado into her part of the ‘‘ Gebildete- Kochin.” 
Herr Lindau, the Viennese representative of the 
Mikado, has been engaged to give daily instruction 
to the wife of the former Ambassador to the French 
Court, in his couplets and his grotesque dance. 

* * * 

REINECKE’S comic opera, ‘‘ Auf hohen Befehl,” 
has lately been brought out at the Dresden theatre, 
and has obtained an unconditional success. 


* *& 


GouNoD is writing an opera for the new director 
of the Opéra-Comique at Paris, which is to make its 
appearance in 1889. It is entitled ‘‘ Charlotte Corday,” 
and the libretto is by Messrs. Sylvestre and D’Ennery. 

* * * 


HANDEL’s ‘‘Acis and Galatea” has lately been 
performed upon the stage at Carlsruhe, having been 
altered and adapted by the operatic director, who 
modernized the orchestration, and cut down the 
longer numbers. 

* * * 

THE first performance-of ‘‘ Lohengrin” at Florence 
must have been extremély comic. In the first place, 
the whole scene of Lohengrin’s “ Ankunft” was’ 
encored ; Elsa having to repeat her vision, and the 
knights and ladies their various emotions, whereby 
the whole illusion was naturally destroyed. Again, in 
the last act, Lohengrin’s recital roused the audience 
‘o such enthusiasm that the conductor fancied they 
desired to have the whole scene repeated from the 
beginning, All they wanted, however, was Lohen- 
gtin’s ‘‘solo,” and they showed their annoyance at 
the misunderstanding by groans and hisses, _Then 
the Lohengrin stepped forward, exchanged a .few 


‘Norma’ is of |: 


AMBROISE THOMAS has finished. his last work, a 
grand ballet, founded on the story of Shakespeare’s 
“ ” : 

Tempest. res 

In New York the members of the German Opera 
orchestra are envied by their comrades in the Father- 
land on account of the high: salaries they can com- 
mand. But if the pay is high, the amount of. work 
expected would speedily wear up any but steam 
instrumentalists, The. Kapellmeister Anton Seidl 
gives the following programme of a typical day’s 
‘work: 9.30 till 12, rehearsal for the Philharmonic 
concert ; 12.30 till 3.30, rehearsal of the ‘‘ Trom- 
peter von Sakkingen ;” 4 till 6.30, rehearsal of the 
‘* Arion ;” 8 till 12, performance of the ‘‘ Prophéte.” 


* * * 


WAGNER’s opera, ‘‘ Die Feen,” will be brought 
out at Munich about the middle of May. 


* * * 


AMONG recent novelties and revivals at the Frank- 
fort Opera House are Mozart's ‘‘ Titus,” Donizetti’s 
‘ Belisarius,” and Ponchielli’s ‘*‘ Gioconda,” 


* ok * 


In May a great Scandinavian musical festival is to 
take place at Copenhagen, at which the works of 
Swedish and Danish composers exclusively will be 
performed. 

* * * 

AN original Dutch opera, called ‘‘ Die Gensen- 
brant,” by a composer named Melos, will be brought 
out next autumn at Amsterdam, and will be sung by a 
Dutch opera company. , 

* * * een 

A SOPRANO soloist at the Munich theatre has just 
celebrated the jubilee of her engagement. According 
to report, her voice is still powerful and of extensive 
compass. Here is another striking proof of the 
faithful attachment of the Germans for their old 
favourites. 

* * * 

SARASATE has recently been making a sensation at 
Copenhagen, where he had not been heard for more 
than ten years. 

* ok % 

AT the last public ‘‘ Hauptpriifung ” at the Leipzig 
Conservatoire it is curious to note the number of 
English and American names among the students. who 
took prominent parts. For example, one of Mozart's 
string quartets was charmingly played by four ladies, 
two of whom were English, one American, and one 
Australian. Again, an air for violin and organ was 
played by nineteen ladies, one playing the organ, and 
eighteen the violin in unison. The names of the 
majority were either English or American. 


* * 


Paris may pride herself upon possessing more 
streets named after musicians and composers than 
any other city in the world, there being no less than 
thirty-four of these. True, the inhabitants of other 
towns have not such frequent opportunities of naming 
their streets afresh as those of Paris, and, when one 
comes to think of it, the Parisians show their wisdom 
in choosing the titles of such non-political people as 
musicians, since a Rue Beethoven has a better chance 
of retaining its name than a Rue Bonaparte or a Rue 
Bourbon. Strange to say, Richard Wagner’s name 
does not figure among the thirty-four. 


* * * 


THE Society of ‘‘ Musikfreunde” at Vienna per- 
formed at their fourth concert, besides the overture 
to Schubert’s ‘‘ Fierrabras,” some fragments out of 
this hitherto unheard opera. A fine march and chorus 
were among the most attractive numbers. 


* * * 


NESSLER, the popular composer of the ‘‘ Ratten- 
fanger ” and ‘‘ Der Trompeter,” is now engaged upon 
another opera, the libretto of which is founded upon 
‘¢ Bliimlein Wunderhold,” one of those romantic and 
fanciful stories which appeal so strongly to the 








words with the conductor across the prompter’s box, 


sympathies of the German soul. As in.the case of 





and the wishes of the noble Florentines were carried 
out, 


| adapted for a baritone. 


both Nessler’s other operas, the principal part is 


| 
| THE 19th Gewandhaus Concert at Leipzig was an 
unusually grand affair, for two monarchs were present, 
the music-loving king of Saxony, and one of the kings 
of the bow, Sarasate. The programme had not been 
chosen with a view tonovelty. The pitce de resistance 
was Schumann's D minor Symphony, Sarasate 
played Raff’s well-known suite for violinand orchestra, 
and Saint-Saéns’ Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso. 
* ee 
VERDI is busy. writing a one-act opesetta, the 
libretto for which has been furnished him by a lady 
belonging to the Roman aristocracy. _ The work will 
probably be performed next season by a fashionable 
amateur company, and the proceeds will be given to 
a charitable institution. 
4 ee 
Tue father of Pauline Lucca died lately of old age. 
He was in his. 88th year. 
: ‘ * * + 
THE production of new musical works in Germany 
during the last year has been enormous. 1700 books 
were published during the last three months, of 


1 which 1035 are instrumental compositions. This is 


20 per ceht. in excess of the corresponding quarter in 


1886. 
* * OX 


Mr. F. LaMonpD, the Scotch pianist, recently gave 
a successful recital at Frank fort-on-the-Maine. Selec- 
tions from Beethoven, Brahms, and Chopin formed 
the programme. Soe 

THE .96th anniversary of Rossini’s birth (29th of 
February last) has been celebrated by a concert at 
‘the School of Music founded by him at Pesaro, his 
birthplace. Many of Rossini’s works were performed, 
under the direction of Carlo Pedrotti, the head of the 
college, among them an unpublished motet foi four 
voices, accompanied by five harps, and another for 


eight male voices. 
* OK OK 


THE snowstorm at Turin obliged even the theatres 
to close their doors. 
* ee 
, AN operatic adaptation of “‘ King Lear,” by M. Ghis- 
lanzoni, is to be performed during the next autumn 
in Italy. 
* Ok 
AT the Opéra-Comique in Paris a Sacred concert 
for Good Friday is in preparation under the direction 
of M. Danbé. The programme includes the overture 
to Weber’s ‘‘Oberon,” Gounod’s ‘Super Flumina 
Babylonis,” a Russian Hymn, and part of Verdi’s 
Requiem. Gounod is himself to conduct a part of 
the concert. 
koe x 


MDLLE. SIGRID ARNOLDSON has been playing in | 
her favourite character, of Lakmé at Monte Carlo 
with great success. 

* * * 


ORATORIO, so popular in England, never took root 
in France. A curious experiment is, however, about 
to be tried at the Paris Vaudeville, where every 
Thursday afternoon during Lent and on Good Friday 
there will be stage representations of oratorio with 
full orchestra, chorus, costumes, and scenery. The 
idea is credited to Madame Olagnier, and the works 
selected for these extraordinary presentations are 
Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation,” Gounod’s** Tobie,” and Boyer 
and Chaumet’s ‘‘ Hérode.” 


* * * 


At the splendid performance, at Munich, of Verdi’s 
‘* Otello,” Herr Vogl was entrusted with the title- 
part, Herr Gura was Iago, and Frau Schdlles, 
Desdemona. The secondary parts also appear to 
have been admirably represented, and the ‘chorus and 
orchestra have been accorded the warmest praise. 
Herr Levi conducted. 


* ke * 


DAVIDOFF has been playing his own concerto 
for ’cello with orchestra, Op. 14, No. 2, in A minor, 
with splendid success at the Museum Concerts in 
Frank fort-upon-the- Maine. 

* et 


HAUvsER, the Hungarian violinist, is dead, 
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Tuk Emperor of Russia has bestowed upon the 


composer Tschaikowski a life pension of 3000 roubles | 


per annum, 
* * * 

WE have to record the death of a musician whose 
character and abilities in his profession had won for 
him the esteem and admiration of a large circle—Mr. 
Charles Schoenmehl. The death of this excellent 
musician took place recently at Heidelberg, a country 
seat in the vicinity of Melbourne. Besides being 


thoroughly qualified in all departments of the art, he. 
was a very efficient musical conductor, being yery | 


successful in directing an orchestra. He also pos- 
sessed considerable ability as a composer, many of 
his vocal compositions having won high favour. One 
especially we may refer to, as having attracted the 
attention of Madame Adelina Patti. This was an 
**Ave Maria” of a refined and devotional character, 
and it was greatly admired by the celebrated prima 
donna, who frequently sang it in public. 


* * * 


‘“‘We have heard,” says the 7rova/ore, ‘of con- | 


vents being turned into theatres, but, lo! this time the 
theatre of Lonigo is to be transformed into the Con- 


vent of St. Mary. Sic transit gloria mundi!” 


x ae 

SOPHIE MENTER has been playing in Vienna, and 
rousing her audiences to the wildest enthusiasm. At 
one concert she performed three concertos with 
orchestra, one of Beethoven’s, one of Rubinstein’s, and 
one of Liszt's, 

** * 

A REVIVAL of Wagner's ‘ Die Feen” has been 
commenced at Munich. The principal characters to 
be taken by Mdlle, Dresslen and M. Mikorey. The 
scenery is considerably improved, and has cost not 
less than £ 3000. 

* * * 


ANTONIN Dvorak is said to have in contempla- 
“ion a new oratorio, on a Bohemian subject, the chief 
feature of the music being the wholesale employment 
of national Bohemian tunes and chorales. Such a 
work ought to be highly interesting. 

* ok 

A NEW operetta by Kjeralf, entitled the ‘* Emperor's 
Coat,” has lately been given at Copenhagen. Curious 
title reminiscent of Joseph's coat of many colours. 

* Kk O* 
* Dororuy ” has arrived at Boston, U.S. 
* * * 

THE first public concert of exclusively English 
music which has probably ever been given in Vienna, 
took place recently, under the patronage of the 
British Ambassador, Sir Augustus Paget and Lady 
Paget, in aid of the funds of the Victoria Home’ for 
British Governesses in this city. Eduard Strauss’s 
famous orchestra performed a selection from Sullivan, 
1). Godfrey, and other British composers, and English 


songs were effectively rendered by Fraulein Anna | 
One of the attractions of 
the concert was the excellent performance of a young 


Holzer and M. Z. Dome. 


English composer and pianist, Mr. Louis Ree. The 
room was crowded, more than 500 reserved seats 
having been disposed of. At the close of the per- 


formance Sir Augustus Paget warmly thanked Eduard | 


Strauss for having contributed so much to the success 
of the concert. 
xe * 


THe Neuesten Nachrichten, a Munich journal, has 
resolved to abstain from any subjective art criticism. 
** Kritik,” it announces, is to cease. Mews, in fact, 
is left for the criticism of those whom it concerns. 
** We have found,” says the journal, ‘‘ that the whole 
chapter of art criticism is a sort of torture-chamber, 


all our papers,” 
** * 

THE newly -discovered operetta by Offenbach, 
‘“*Coscoletto,” has, it appears, already been judged 
and—rejected by the public voice, and that at the 
Berlin Wallner Theatre, on October 26th, 1865. 
After four days it had to be withdrawn. It is not 
likely that the Parisians will care for an operetta that 
proved too dull for German ears, 
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ON TOUCH. 
By BERNHARD ALTHAUS. 
BOOK II. 


Sort Tovucn—(Continued). 


SOFT touch is also good for 
A. Bass notes (in fact, all sorts of accompanying notes, 
be they in the treble or bass). ‘To make the melody or 
subject to shine out, they must be played with a gentle, subdued 
touch. This, however, is especially necessary with /ow bass 
notes, on account of their much greater fulness and resonance, 
as also their occasional gruffness and harshness, which is not 
only apt to grate upon the sensitive ear, but also to drown im- 
portant treble notes, not possessing either their féngth or natural 
depth of tone. Nothing can be more objectionable than the 
continuous thundering, growling, and short barking of low 
basses, as we unfortunately too often hear it now in concert 

rooms, 

Of course, when the bass plays the chief subject or melody, 
it is quite a different thing. For in that case it may be even 


| played doubly as full as the treble, because then the bass fulfils 
| a double function, that of bass and melody. 











The varieties of soft touch are very many and wonderful. 

I have heard a great pianist play, at the end of a slow piece, 
one chord with eight and more different shades of "Z within a 
few bars, and the sixth shade was already so delicate, that it 
seemed almost impossible to play still softer; yet several more 
shades, to my intense delight, followed. \ 

It was an exquisite treat, and, fortunately, at the time no 
wretched inside or outside noise (like the striking of that odious 
bell at the St. James’ Hall in Loridon) disturbed or spoiled the 
intense enjoyment of this artistic manipulation, or rather mani- 
festation of genius. 

But (as my readers will already have perceived, if they 
have read between the lines) a soft touch has not only to be 
employed with notes marked ff, f, dolce, dolciss, delicate, sotto 
voce, etc. 

For the term ‘‘soft” is very elastic. 
be necessarily inevpressive. For there is such a thing as 
soft expression. 


indifferently, tamely, and coldly. 


It is true this soft expression is an ideal not easily realized nor | 


appreciated in these impatient and noisy times. 


| 
| 
Nor need soft notes 


Because notes or groups of notes are not | 
marked expressive, that is no reason why they should be played 


the keys and pressure, also the assistance of the loud pedals, 
This concerns minims, semibreves, dotted crotch ‘ 

2. Soft, yet expressive notes, of moderate length (crotchets, 
dotted quavers, and semiquavers, the first of two tied oy 
syncopated quavers, first notes of a phrase, first notes of’ a bar, 
etc.), require a high position of fingers and pressure, but no 
pedal, or only an infinitesimal dose of pedal, so as to give them 
a delicate flavour. 

3- Soft notes of short duration ‘are played with a low 
position of the fingers. There must be no pressure (quavers, 
| semiquavers, etc.), fi 

4- Delicately expressive notes require a low touch, and gentle 
yet firm pressure (9, £4, dolce, doiciss). 

If a melodious phrase or a melody be marked 4, or even gg, 
it does not follow that it ought to be played only £ or 49 and 
nothing else, as some intoierant pedants enforce it, who think » 
means to play w7/hout expression ! 

There never was a more unfortunate mistake! I make bold 
to state that 

Everything must be played with expression. The £ or gp 
merely mean that the parts concerned are to be played with a 
more or less sof# touch and expression. 

Finally, I would touch upon a much-neglected beauty in 
classical music, which, in artistic language, is called 

The Sudden Piano (p). 
One of the most exquisite things in music indeed is this sudden 
p or ff, a delightful surprise and delicate to boot. 

They are mostly overlooked by performers. Being one of 
Beethoven’s special characteristics, they occur where least 
expected, and so often get totally spoiled both by inexperienced 
and clumsy hands, also from want of presence of mind and a 
firm resolution to do what is right, with utter subordination of 
self to higher purposes. 

And yet these pianos are (even in a quick movement, and 
immediately after af) not so difficult of execution as people 
seem to think. The execution lies in a nutshell : 

Place your fingers simply low down on the keys, do not 
press; touch only! The soft notes will come quite naturally, 
If your piano is defective in touch, and the notes do not readily 
respond to the low touch, then there will be nothing left but to 
get a better piano, or, failing that, put the se/t pedal down, 
provided it is a good one. 











Questions and 
Andwerd. 


| ae? C.J 


But there are general unwritten rules of expression, and a | 


composer need not always mark every single note with a 


special kind of expression or touch; something may very well | 


be left here and there to the common sense, taste, tact, and 
knowledge, as also to the musical feeling of the pianist. 


Besides, there are passages which bear a variety of inter- | 


pretations, 


The production of soft touch depends (1) to a large extent | 


upon the dower or higher position of hand and fingers over 


the keys; (2) on the raising or not raising of the fingers | 


before touching or pressing the notes; (3) on the actual touch 
and pressure of the fingers, by which the sounds are produced ; 
and finally, in rare cases, on the discreet use of both pedals. 
There are 

7. Long soft notes, as minims, semibreves, marked J, Jf, 


dolce, etc. If they are merely played with a gentle touch and | 
nothing besides, they are apt (on the piano) to die away too | 


soon, and not to become long enough, at all events on our 
common cottage pianos. 
They would therefore require some gentle pressure, especially 


if they are treble notes. For length of sound is produced by | 


pressure. If they have a florid accompaniment, the pressure 
must pe a’ little stronger still. 

If they are to be very soft pp, the loud and soft pedal 
combined would produce a long soft note, and if Af, the soft 
pedal combined with some gentle pressure of the fingers might 
produce what is required, But whatever may be urged against 
the use of the pedals, if the piano do sof yield the required 
softness and length, they must be used for the sake of the 
music ! 

b, Soft notes, of short duration, as quavers, semiquavers, 
etc., and small notes, are best produced by a dow touch, that is, 


| with the’ fingers low down on the keys; they must be lifted 


gently, and as little as possible. 

If a ppp should follow upon a Af, the use of the soft pedal 
would be of good effect. 

c. Expressive soft notes. 

These may be divided into two kinds. 

1. Those which are to be both soft and full (sf, p, mp, dolce) 
and 5 

2. Those which are delicately expressive (Ap and AAA, dolci'ss). 

The former are produced by lifting the finger high, and 


oar : “pressing the note out. If Zong, the loud pedal may be used, 
not only for the criticised, but for the poor editors of | 


as long as the responsive note lasts, V.B., with proper considera- 
tion for the accompaniments ; for if the notes of the latter cease 
to harmonize, the pedal must be dropped. 

Delicately expressive notes, marked ff, Af, or dolcitss, are 


| Owen SuHiTTLeR.—Thanks for your kind appreciation. Your 
| question will be answered by reference to the current number. 

| “ Green Oak.”-—1. We cannot inform you. 2. No. 

| Atice Hitt.—1. We cannot inform you. 2. The pieces you 
| mention require good playing and thorough study. 3. Ash- 
| down’s and Augener’s lists will help you. 

| * Jamaica” informs “ Medicus” that ‘‘ What shall I Sing to 
| Thee” is by Rea, set to music by Ciro Pinsuti, and published 
by R. Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, Regent Street. 

“ Cerey.”--The pronunciations you inquire about in query 1 
are all correct. Your second question we cannot answer. Many 
thanks for kind interest. 

Wo. Anson.—Your kind letter would have been answered 
before, but you gave no address. Your suggestion concerning 
catalogue shall receive /urther consideration. 
| A.D. Weats.—Your assertion concerning Handel was per” 
haps true in result though not in intention. Many thanks for 
kind appreciation. 

H. J. Lawson.--Thanks for practical interest in the Maga- 
zine. ‘To your query (1), Sullivan, Valleria, and Sterling have 
| not yet been given. (2) Cannot yet reply. (3) It is possible; 
better advertise in the Magazine itself, but many are asking 
in vain for the same thing. 








HE Composer of “Maid of Orleans 
March,” “The Twilight Hour,” etc. 
_etc., gives Lessons in Harmony and Counter- 
| point by Post. Method ensures rapid pro- 


gress. 


TERMS MODERATE. 





Apply—COMPOSER, 
Fisver’s Music WAREHOUSE, 


BRIERLY HIL1, Starrs. 








best produced by dow touch and delicate yet firm pressu 
the fingers. The sof# pedal also may, in extremely soft 
passages. be effectively employed, but only if it be a geod one, 
and on no account if it (as with many pianos) produces a thin 
nasal sound, as if the instrument were speaking through its 
nose, 

To recapitulate: 

1, Long soft notes re 







TEE BBion of the fingers above 


Trade orders for the “Magazine of Music” to be sent t 
Messrs. Kent & Co., 23 Paternoster Row. Subscriptions and 
advertisements -to the Business Manager, “Magazine of 
Music,” St. Martin's House, 29 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

All Editorial communications to be addressed to the Editor, 
Arran, 4 Herbert Road, Stockwell, 8. 
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EASTER SONG. 


WITH VIOLIN OBBLIGATO. 
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A SPRING SONG. 


A. A. WHITEHORNE, Op.32. 
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nck | PEDAL ATTACHMENT POR PIANOFORTES, | 222 ees ey babes cect eet 
FOR THE HOME, PRACTICE OF ORGAN MUSIC, | Bitiven's Pranctore Sonatas, tag gtavbin gs OE My 
CAN BE APPLIED, TO ANY PIANO, PIANETTE, ETC. pee 8 Strakosch’s Ten Commandments of = F : Note, ss ah 
Always ready for use. Price, complete, £8, 8s. Nikita i {ondon, iy se ot i 4 | ieee AtYNRIOG 
rHESE PEDALS have been before the musical public for some | _ — ;, 








years, and are always recommended by the entire-musical_pro- 
fession as a perfect substitute for the Organ for practice. With. Pedal 
Frame and Seat French slag obi to match ‘am they are a positive Jodann, COLDS. 


t to any room. 
— CONSUMPTION, 
Extracts from a few ap 


TAINER :—‘ ‘For those who wish to stu Organ Music in their own | | 
= i of nothin more valuable than this Pe jal Attachment.” 























DR. BRIDGE:—“‘A successful invention, and one which will give satisfaction : ponedey Tad r, poeta gpa gl ’ oy sa may 
to those who use it.” L Sema i r Mr. R | anager oe ' hang years. Tk Soe, seven ond ortien 
shaoion' bas’ i application fo the pianoforte See ummens’ | ising the Kort Set Pri an & te ganeiete s wild <outinnons Fog ot 
| “ fed || Peer 
Address—HENRY J. RUMMENS, | earn fF GF CHARGE eee iaistons tae 
47 CHURCH ROAD, BRIXTON, LONDON, 8.W.|| / AOS || FY) FORD st, 2 
a aa m || fs : , OXFORD 87. 
PEDAL-PIANO PRACTICE, 6D, PER HOUR. ) . ble. or write at once 
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CHAMPAGNES. 


LAHERTE FRERES, 


EPERNAY:. 








86 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
30 CHAPEL STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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Samples, Show. Cards, and Quotations, on Application. 





BUYERS’ OWN LABELS AND CORK BRANDS IF DESIRED. ~ 


One trial will convince the veriest sceptic that MOSLEY’S TONIC TOILET CREAM is an 
- invaluable adjunct to the Toilet Table. 


Prevents Freckles, Wrinkles, and Roughness, and.can be applied to an y part of the body. 


DERMA KALLISTON 


THE: SKIN: BEAU TIFIER: 


HIS invaluable‘ toilet article, in addition to its emollient effect upon the outer or scarfskin, acts upon the smallest blood-vessels of the 
deeper or true skin, restoring their elasticity, and thus preventing that estion which is the causé/of redness in the skin. After 
a few applications the hard skin Cancitss ints the red and swollen hands white and firm, while chaps and excoriations readily heal. 


West End Agents—PICCRILLO’ §, 95 & 97 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


PRICE -16. ‘2b. AND 3s. 60D. 
To be had of all Chemists. or Post. Free Srom the Proprietors— 


ae MOSLEY & CO,, 303°'High. Holborn, London, W.C, 


a 
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Hingrvons No, 284,300 | MEOPAROSINE, pes a oct 9 ih De ew 


id Guaranteed to contain ni Opin Morphin, Chol; o athe injous Nar 
: _THE GREAT BRITAIN AND | 32". See 
i ‘ es y , ; , ay 
COLONIAL EXCHANGE, gotta tae re Sa 

3 ; ven 


other Testimonials and Analysts’ Certificate. P. 
away with every bottl le. : 


i fi CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, WC. | WES MIDDLEMASS & CO. 


HIS Exchange has been opened in one of the busiest parts of PULPIT ROBE MAKERS 


i the Metropolis, and within easy access by ’bus or rail of all 
' the leading thoroughfares of London, and the Manager begs to call FOR SCOTLAND, 


‘ i a 
i the attention of the Public (more particularly to all Colonials who 18 8 0 U TH B R ID GE, EDINB URGH. 











are either visiting this country on business, or for pleasure) to the 
following which are amongst the objects of the Exchange :— 
PRICES 


1. Exchange of Moneys, Approved Bills discounted, Letters of Credit obtained, AWARDED 





#) ine all ioe Banking ng Hacioves arrange OD, “THE ONLY range from 
7 ¥ 2. ipping intelligence pled, and J assages ‘ 
-_ 3. Registers of Hotels “bat Boarding Houses, Apartments, Flats, Furnished GOLD MEDAL 43, 35. f0 £8, 85; 
; and Unfurnished Houses, etc., kept. : : FOR ROBES, ri 
a 4. Scholastic and Employment Registers. ; ‘ “ 
1% 5. Sales by Auction of Properties, Household Furniture, and other Effects. Enternational Exhibition, Extra Rich | 
a 6. Advances arranged on the shortest notice upon Reversions, Life Policies, Hvinbdurgh, 1886. Qualities 
: and Furniture, etc. , ’ 
a 7. Large Sums ready for Investment upon Freehold and Long Leasehold o- » £9, 95. to £16, 16s, 
: oo Securities at 4 per cent. and ; per cent. per annum, a ; Boon. 
: 8, Advertisements inserted in all the Leading Foreign and Colonial and Honourable Mention, C 2 
assocks, jrom : 


English Dailies, and Monthly Periodicals, etc. 
9. Transfers of Businesses effected and Partnerships negotiated, London, 1862. 
10, Formation of Companies undertaken on most advantageous terms. 
11. Facilities afforded Clients for the Purchase of Office or Household Furni- 


HI, 1s. to £5, 55 

















ture on the Hire System, 
12, The Collection of Rents and the Recovery of Debts. Silber Pedal, = Precentors’ Gowns, i 
13. Clients entitled to Funds in Chancery, ete., can be informed of every point, Paris, 1878. == Bl, 458. to Lh 105, 
and have same recovered through this Exchan —— . 
14. Fire, Life, and Accident, and a]l kinds of nsurances Effected, f 
15. Clients wishing to Dispose of, Pictures, Jewellery, Articles of Vertu, etc., sent ON SIGHT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY On APPROBATION, c 
can do so through the Exchange, where the Articles can be left on sale or OCARRI E P ) 
return for the purpose of being viewed by intending Purchasers, ; A AG AID. - . 
16. Clients can have their letters addressed c/o the Exchange, and meet friends < 
in the Waiting Room, The Exchange have special facilities for dealing Illustrated Catalogues of Styles sent Postage Paid to any part of the World a 
upon the London Stock Exchange in Stocks and Shares, and are in ( 
Telephonic Communication with Respectable Brokers in the City. PLEASE NOTE OUR ONLY ADDRESS— | 
17. The Removal of Goods by road or rail, and Estimates given Free of Charge. 
18, Plans of all the Places of Amusement kept at the Exchange, and Seats J A M E S M I DDLE M ASS & CO. 
Booked for Theatres, Concerts, etc, 
19. Special facilities for Registering Patents, etc. (Late J. & A. MIDDLEMASS), 3 
20. All kinds of Business undertaken on Commission. 18 SOUTH BRID GE, EDINBURGH 7 
th 
F 
@ ’ @ th 
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J. B CRAMER & CO, |: 


26 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL, be 











SUPPLY ALL MUSIC AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES, POST FREE :— i 
ALL Songs, Piano Pieces, and Dances, marked 4s. (or 2s. net) sent post free for .. s P - + dS» 8d. (any 3 for 4s. 9d.) - 
ALL Songs, Piano Pieces, and Dances, marked 3s. (or 1s. 6d. net) sent post free for ; ‘ ‘ Is. 3d. (any 3 for 3s. 6d.) 
ALL 1s. Books of Songs, Pieces, and Dances, such as the Cavendish Books, Boosey’s Cabinet, 
Chappell’s Magazine, and all the Christmas Nos. of Dance Music, etc., sent post free for . i 10d. (any 4 for 3s.) ' 
Peicn que 
B. CRAMER & CO., LiverPoot, having the most comprehensive Stock of .Music, and i 
"being the largest Publishers, no dela ay whatever is experienced by their Customers, as to 
all Orders are despatched the same day as ‘received. a 
ORDER ALL your Music DIRECT. FROM— me 
: sen 
i J. B. CRAMER & CO, -. 
| The Great Pianoforte and Music Warebouse, and Music Publishers, - 
{ 26 CHURCH STREET, -LIVERPOOL. ' 
; : Bt Stra 
i e er Complete Catalogue. coat free, on. n application, hy whi 
nar ScHoors and ConvENTS supplied-on' the most libetal terms‘in-any bart of the: ‘Kingdom. mm 
; ® 














